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Negro History Week Features Labor 


_CCORDING to the laboring 
A men, nobody does the right 
thing in dealing with labor, 
but everybody speaks well of labor. 
The best thinkers of the world, some 
of whom did nothing to improve la- 
bor, nevertheless emphasized the im- 
portance of labor. Homer, having in 
mind persistent endeavor in the in- 
tellectual sphere rather than drudg- 
ery, said that labor conquers all 
things, and Sophecles believed that 
without labor nothing prospers; but 
Aristotle, another of the learned 
Greeks, felt that a laboring man 
should not vote. 

Seeing labor in the broad sense, 
Ruskin, thus cautioned us: “If you 
want knowledge you must toil for it, 
if you want food you must toil for 
it, and if pleasure, you must toil for 
it: toil is the law.” The same thought 
had been expressed by Cicero when 
he inquired, “What is there that is 
illustrious that is not also attended by 
labor?” “All true work,” then, ac- 
cording to Carlyle, “is sacred,” and, 
as Mrs. Osgood understood it, “La- 
bor, all labor is noble and holy.” 
Well might Lowell exclaim, “Blessed 
are the horny hands of toil!” 

The same thought has come from 
the bright minds of all ages. Beattie 
held that from labor health, from 
health contentment springs; accord- 
ing to Tasso, “Virtue’s guard is la- 
bor; ease, her sleep”; and, as Board- 
man had experienced life, “Work is 
God’s ordinance as truly as prayer.” 
In the same strain Stevens contends, 
“Labor is the law of happiness.” 
Longfellow said that from Labor 
there shall come forth rest. Voltaire 
believed that labor rids us of three 
great evils: irksomeness, vice, and 
poverty. “Labor disgraces no man,” 
thought U. S. Grant, “but unfortu- 
nately, you occasionally find men who 
disgrace labor.” La Rochefoucauld 
learned that bodily labor alleviates 
the pains of the mind and hence arise 
the happiness of the poor. Vauven- 
argues experienced that the fruit de- 
rived from labor is the sweetest of 
all pleasures. 

Looking at labor from another 
point of view, thinkers have pointed 


out additional advantages coming to 
those who have to toil. Dekker saw 
that “honest labor bears a lovely 
face. Bronson Alcott discovered that 
labor humanizes, exalts. “Hard work- 
ers are usually honest,” said Bovee. 
“Industry lifts them above tempta- 
tion.” Said Carlyle, “There is a 
perennial nobleness and even sacred- 
ness in work. Were he ever so be- 
nighted, forgetful of his high calling, 
there is always hope in a man that 
actually and earnestly works.” 
With the same thought Chapin 


said, “There is no doubt of the essen- 
tial nobility of that man who pours 
into life the honest vigor of his toil, 
over those who compose the feathery 
foam of fashion that sweeps along 
Broadway; who consider the insignia 
of honor to consist in wealth and in- 
dolence; and who, ignoring the fam- 
ily history, paint coats of arms to 
cover up the leather aprons of their 
grandfathers.” Likewise M’Culloch 
said, “It is to labor and to labor only, 
that man owes everything possessed 
of exchangable value. Labor is the 
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talisman that has raised him from 
the condition of the savage; that has 
changed the desert and the forest into 
cultivated fields; that has covered the 
earth with cities, and the ocean with 
ships; that has given us plenty, com- 
fort, and elegance, instead of want, 
misery, and barbarism.” 

Labor is exalted above strife. Let 
men labor, the sages say, rather than 
fight and destroy one another. “The 
true epic of our times,” said Carlyle, 
“4s not ‘Arms and the Man’ but ‘Tools 
and the Man,’ an infinitely wider kind 
of epic.” The Laboring man has to 
bear the cost of all, not only the loss 
of life but the cost of the machines 
to destroy life.” “Labor,” said Chan- 
ning, “is discovered to be the great, 
the grand conqueror, enriching and 
building up nations more surely than 
the proudest battles.” “Taxation,” 
says Donn Piatt, “reaches down to 
the base; but the base is labor, and 
labor pays all.” 

Emphasizing further the impor- 
tance of labor, writers assign it a 
high position. Joubert said, “Genius 
begins great works; labor alone fin- 
ishes them.” Horace Mann likewise 
attested the same in saying, “Genius 
may conceive, but patient labor must 
consummate.” “If the power to do 
hard work is not talent,” said Garfield, 
“it is the best possible substitute for 
it.” “Nothing is denied to well di- 
rected labor,” said Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds; “nothing is to be ever attained 
without it.” “What men want,” says 
Bulwer-Lytton, “is not talent, it is 
purpose; not the power to achieve, 
but the will to labor.” 

According to J. G. Holland, “To la- 
bor rightly and earnestly is to walk 
with God. It is to adopt the regimen 
of manhood and womanhood. It is to 
come into sympathy with the great 
struggle of humanity toward perfec- 
tion. It is to adopt the fellowship of 
all the great and good the world 
has ever known. William Howard, 
exalting toil, exclaimed, “What a 
glorious spectacle is that of the labor 
of man upon the earth! It includes 
everything in it that is glorious. Look 
around and tell me what you see, that 
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The Negro as a Laboring Man in the New World 


HE Negro has always been a 
| dependable laboring man. 
There are those who find fault 
with the Negro as a laborer but 
mainly because the Negro does not 
do more faithfully what others do not 
care to do at all. Those who do not 
like to toil at all find it difficult to 
make a living by working the few 
Negroes who are compelled to labor 
for such wages as their employers are 
willing to pay them. 

The Negro has always been a re- 
liable working man. The very life 
of African tribes from which the first 
Negroes were torn required labor of 
all except the very small ruling class. 
The people as a whole had to engage 
in hunting, fishing, tilling the soil, 
and gathering wild fruits, and roots 
in order to make a living, while others 
defended the tribe in time of war. 
Drones, as a rule, were not allowed 
in these tribes. 

When America had been discovered 
and men set to work to develop this 
new world the early settlers did not 
proceed very far with their plans be- 
fore they brought in the Negroes to 
labor for them. At first they tried the 
North American Indians, but they 
proved to be unprofitable servants. 
Next they brought white indentured 
servants—men taken from prisons 
where they had been placed for fail- 
ure to pay their debts and were per- 
mitted to come over here to labor a 
certain number of years and then go 
free. These white serfs, however, 
were not the best laborers, and they 
could not be obtained in sufficient 
numbers. 

The Negroes, beginning in 1619, 
came to America as indentured ser- 
vants, also, for slavery at that time 
was unknown to the modern world. 
By and by, however, the owners of 
the plantations began to make excep- 
tions in the case of the Negro serv- 
ants so that they might have to serve 
for life and likewise their children. 
By about the year 1700 the distine- 
tion between white indentured serv- 
ants and Negro slaves became very 
clear. By that time all the colonies 
had passed laws to make Negroes 
slaves. The Bishop of London and 
other high churchmen of the British 


Empire, to which the colonies be- 
longed, decreed also that, although 
the Negro might become converted to 
Christianity, he would not, according 
to the unwritten law of Christian na- 
tions, become free. A few Negroes, 
however, did win their freedom by 
doing extra work for money to pur- 
chase themselves, and some of them 
were freed because of meritorious 
services, 

As slave laborers the Negroes did 
all sorts of work required in this 
country. At first most of them were 
house servants like those of the an- 
cient people, but later the large ma- 
jority of them felled the trees, 
drained the swamps, plowed the soil 
and cultivated the crops from which 
came the early progress of this coun- 
try. On the large plantations and in 
small towns and cities Negroes were 
the mechanics and artisans and oceca- 
sionally, when free, engaged in indus- 
try and commerce. In certain cities 
like Savannah, Charleston, Mobile, 
and New Orleans, Negroes labored 
not only as the usual mechanics 
and artisans, but served as fashion- 
able tailors, mantua-makers, shoe 
manufacturers and the like. In 
Northern and Eastern cities where 
free Negroes had to face the com- 
petition of foreign laborers immigrat- 
ing into this country the Negroes did 
not do so well in these fields, but they 
found a profitable outlet sometimes in 
developing as caterers, especially in 
such cities as Philadelphia, Brooklyn, 
and New York City. In the northern 
cities, too, the Negro washerwoman 
often supported the family because 
she could find work when her hus- 
band could not. The modern steam 
laundry had not appeared at that 
time. 

It may be truthfully said, however, 
that most Negroes of the ante bellum 
times, whether slave or free, lived on 
the land. They worked for others in 
producing sugar, cotton, corn, and to- 
bacco. They had little chance to earn 
a living in the cities and were not re- 
quired there in large numbers ex- 
cept to do drudgery which others 
would not willingly do. When there 
came to these urban centers in larger 
numbers than could be thus employed 


a grave situation followed with racial 
conflict. Riots sometimes took place 
along the border line between slavery 
and freedom in cities like Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Portsmouth, Cin- 
cinnati, and St. Louis. Free Negroes 
were usually upset by such clashes 
and often forced to move farther into 
the North or on to Canada. 

Although we still hear much about 
the inefficiency of the Negro labor 
during the days of slavery, it must 
have been of some value, for the en- 
tire South was developed with the 
labor of the black man. With this 
labor the South conquered the wil- 
derness, extended the plantations into 
new areas, almost made cotton king, 
and dominated the United States 
Government for sixty years. The 
South ran behind the rapidly grow- 
ing East and West because of keep- 
ing the Negroes too ignorant to com- 
pete as skilled laborers in industry or 
in any other labor where competitors 
were better trained. The protection 
of the slave society required keeping 
the Negro in ignorance in order that 
he might never succeed in destroying 
the system, but this was a high price 
for the South to pay when it kept the 
whole section in a backward state. 

When the Negroes were finally 
freed in 1865 trouble with Negro la- 
bor started. Some of the freedmen left 
the plantations where they had been 
held and tried to make a living else- 
where. In many cases their leaving 
was merely to be sure that they were 
actually free. They were not too 
lazy to work. They thought that 
there might be some doubt about the 
matter if they remained on the very 
spot where they had been held in 
bondage and worked for the same 
persons who had formerly owned 
them. Most of these freedmen left 
these plantations because the plant- 
ers had nothing with which to pay 
them. The entire section had been 
impoverished by the Civil War, and 
money was scarce. Laws, called the 
Black Codes, were passed not long 
after the general emancipation to 
compel the freedmen to work; but 
the United States Government inter- 
vened and to prevent the reenslave- 
ment of the Negro made him a citizen 


— 


with the right to vote and thus pro- 
tect himself. 

The Negroes who remained on these 
plantations had to accept as compen- 
sation mainly produce, second-hand 
clothing and shoes, and cast-off fur- 
niture. The attire of Negroes as- 
sembled in schools and churches in 
those days told the story in most 
dramatic fashion. Colors were mixed 
in most unbecoming style, garments 
too small or too large for those wear- 
ing them, made a ludicrous appear- 
ance which did not fail to attract the 
attention of travelers who passed 
through the South at that time and 
noted the condition of these freed- 
men. In this respect the Negro la- 
boring class was not much worse off 
than the poor whites who had been 
hard pressed by competition with 
slave labor before the Civil War, and 
could not easily help themselves after 
that conflict. 

These were the dark days through 
which the South passed. Everybody, 
except a few adventurers from the 
North and Southern business men 
connected with the Northern enter- 
prises expanding into the South, had 
a hard time. People did well to keep 
body and soul together. Luxuries 
were out of the question. Everybody 
was dissatisfied. Some classes blamed 
the others for these conditions; and 
the ruling class, striking at the Ne- 
groes in anger and hate, frequently 
lynched them. Yet no particular 
class had brought all these ills upon 
the land where the Negro had to la- 
bor. The war itself and those who 
brought it about were responsible, 
but the persons thus charged would 
not have it so. 

By and by, however, the South be- 
gan to see a little improvement about 
the early ’eighties. Wages did not 
inerease very much, but a man could 
more frequently get money for what 
was due him. It helped and at the 
same time retarded progress in the 
farming area when Negroes were 
drawn away to work for higher wages 
on railroads and in mines opened by 
capital in other parts of the coun- 
try. In thus reducing the labor sup- 
ply on the farms the Negro work- 
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OST Negroes live in the coun- 
try. While the urban Ne- 
groes are increasing in im- 


portance, the rural Negroes are still 
the larger factor. How these persons 
make their living, then, is an impor- 
tant question. At first approach, how- 
ever, the question seems to be a sim- 
ple one. Most persons living in the 
country till the soil to make a living. 
There is not much else for them to 
do except so far as a few others may 
be engaged in supplying the special 
wants of the tillers of the soil. In 
this special class serving the agricul- 
tural group the Negroes do not al- 
ways figure as conspicuously as the 
whites. Rural Negroes work for farm- 
ers or operate independently as farm- 
ers themselves. 


Let us note, then, the various classi- 
fications of farmers as reported by 
the United States Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. At the top of the list come farm 
owners: those cultivating their own 
land only and those operating in ad- 
dition to their own land some land 
rented from others. Then come farm 
managers who operate farms for their 
owners for wages. Finally there are 
five classes, the tenants constituting 
share tenants who pay the owner a 
part of the crop for the use of the 
land, croppers who pay a still larger 
share for the use of both land and 
work animals, share-cash tenants who 
pay for the land partly in cash and 
partly in products, cash tenants who 
pay in money, and standing renters 
who pay a stated amount of farm 
products for the land they till. 


The relative numbers of farmers 
will be interesting in giving this pic- 
ture. In 1910 there were 218,972 Ne- 
gro farm owners and 218,612 in 1920. 
In 1925 there were 194,540 colored 
farmers in the South alone not in- 
cluding managers and tenants. Negro 
farm ownership lost between 1910 
and 1920 but decreased in the South 
between 1920 and 1925. In 1910 there 
were 1,544 farm managers, and 2,226 
managers in 1920. In 1910 there were 
678,118 tenants and 714,441 in 1920. 
Thus tenancy increased between 1910 
and 1920 but apparently decreased 
between 1920 and 1925. 

When we consider the size of the 
farms owned by Negroes in compari- 
son with the size of those owned by 
whites we get a still better view of 
the disadvantage of the Negro farm- 
er. In 1920 the farms operated by 
white owners averaged 168 acres; by 
white tenants 136.3 acres and by 
white managers 810.2 acres. Farms 
operated by colored owners averaged 
71.6 acres; by colored tenants 38.9 
acres and by colored managers 213.7 
acres. 

The number of farms owned does 
not in itself indicate actual progress, 
and even the acreage is not sufficient 
to measure such progress. The value 


Making a Living in the Country 


depends upon the condition of the 
land, and we must take into account 
its location with respect to the flood 
or tide, and the facilities for trans- 
portation. To say that the Negroes 
of a certain county have as much or 
more land than the whites does not 
mean that the Negro farmers are 
wealthy in that proportion. Land is 
not uniformly fertile, and even should 
it be known that a certain acreage 
owned by Negroes is as fertile as 
that owned by whites in the same area 
that would not be evidence of equal 
wealth unless other contributing fac- 
tors showed the same equality. Un- 
fortunately, throughout the rural dis- 
tricts where Negroes are found in 
large numbers these other conditions 
are usually so unfavorable that the 
Negro farmers find themselves too 
handicapped to make much material 
progress. 

In the first place, most of the land 
owned by Negroes is the land which 
poverty stricken whites have had to 
abandon to engage in something more 
luerative in urban centers, or it is 
the land which the white farmers have 
worn out and abandoned as unpro- 


ductive. In the selling of some land 
which they had in excess of what they 
could find labor to cultivate, too, oth- 
ers have disposed of the least produc- 
tive. There are, of course, some cases 
of Negroes who have acquired the es- 
tates of their former masters. Such 
instances are more frequent in the up- 
per South, where the plantations were 
not large. In the cotton and sugar 
producing sections of the South, how- 
ever, the old plantations have been 
kept mainly in the hands of the whites 
even when they are broken up in 
smaller parcels. This accounts for the 
large number of Negro tenants in that 
section. The lands there are not gen- 
erally for sale, and even if they were 
the Negroes cannot easily save suffi- 
cient money to purchase this high- 
priced land, the most productive of 
the whole South. 

This effort to keep the old planta- 
tions intact, however, has been exag- 
gerated by writers who have done no 
more than to show how difficult it has 
been to change from the system in 
vogue before the Civil War. A much 
larger number of plantations have 
been broken up or parceled out than 


some writers would have us believe, 
but this does not mean that in the 
partition of them Negroes always be- 
come their purchasers. Some of these 
plantations have been purchased by 
rich Western and Northern men who 
have used them for reserves or who 
have introduced farming methods dif- 
ferent from those formerly applied. 
Such newcomers are found in consid- 
erable numbers in the border states, 
especially in Northern Virginia. They 
are beginning to go farther South 
and especially into Florida. This, of 
course, reduces the chances for the 
Negroes to get hold of such land. 

In the hill district of the upper 
South where the buying of land by 
Negroes has been a little easier, the 
Negroes even there have not taken 
over the best land. The fertile plains 
along the streams and the rich soil of 
the tidewater section are both still 
owned largely by the whites. The Ne- 
groes, as a rule, must buy the rocky 
or swampy land far removed from 
town, from the railroads, or from the 
navigable streams. The custom is that 
the advantage must always go to the 
landlord disposing of the land unless 
misfortune overtakes him and com- 
pels him to sell it all. This is not so 
often the case, and even when such a 
thing happens, there are usually well- 
to-do whites who are in much better 
position to purchase desirable land 
than the hard working Negro laborers 
or small farmers. 

A considerable number, almost a 
fourth of the Negro farm owners, are 
unable to make a living on such land 
as they own. They have to rent ad- 
ditional ground. A considerable num- 
ber of such Negro owners have mere- 
ly a small parcel of land to raise a 
few vegetables and fruits required by 
the family while the crop from which 
the additional income is made is 
grown on rented land. Such farmers 
naturally have a basis for more in- 
dependent action than the poor Ne- 
gro who has no land at all, but if the 
parcel of land of the owner happens 
to be unusually small he may be just 
as dependent upon the landlord as 
the laborer or tenant who lives in one 
of the plantation cabins. The whole 
family, wife and children, may have 
to go out daily to work on the land 
of the large planter, and may have to 
abandon altogether the small farm ex- 
cept to give it such attention as a 
little chopping in the early morning, 
late in the evenings or on holidays, 
when not required to direct their at- 
tention to the major concern. 

The Negro farmer could do a little 
more with his present possessions if 
he had more capital or credit. He can 
easily buy the necessities of life up 
to the extent of his earning power, 
but this in the rustic seats often pre- 
sents an opportunity for what the 
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Gains and Losses of Negro Labor Summarized 


HE most outstanding tendency 
of the Negro in occupations 


since 1890 has been the move- 
ment from agricultural pursuits and 
domestic and personal service into 
the industrial field, namely, manufac- 
turing, mechanical pursuits, trade and 
transportation. A few have gone in- 
to professional service largely in the 
South where most Negroes are. 


In 1890, the first separate occupa- 
tional statistics of the Negroes were 
compiled by the Census Bureau. The 
total Negro population was 7,488,676 
or 11.9 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the country. Out of this num- 
ber 5,328,972 were ten years of age 
and over. Of these 3,073,164, or 57.6 
per cent of all Negroes of this age 
and deseription, were employed in 
gainful oceupations. The Negroes 
tended to perform a greater propor- 
tionate share of the work done than 
any of the other large classes of the 
population with the exception of for- 
eign-born persons, 58.1 per cent of 
vhom were also gainfully employed. 
While comprising but 11.9 per cent 
of the total population Negroes fur- 
nished 13.5 per cent of all persons 
gainfully oceupied. This showed how 
false was the statement that the Ne- 
groes would not work. And even then 
the Negro occupation quota would 
have been still larger, had not many 
fields of employment been closed to 
the race by rigid restrictions of trades 
unions and by publie opinion. 

The Negroes in 1890 were confined 
almost wholly to two branches of oc- 
cupations: agricultural pursuits and 
domestic and personal service. In the 
former field 1,728,325, or over one- 
half of all the Negroes gainfully em- 
ployed, were engaged in some form 
of agriculture, while 956,754, or al- 
most one-third of all the Negroes 
gainfully oceupied, performed some 
sort of domestic service, making a 
grand total of 2,685,079, or 87.3 per 
cent, or almost seven-eighths of all the 
Negroes gainfully occupied. On the 
other hand, the remaining one-eighth, 
388,085, were distributed as follows: 
208,374, or 6.7 per cent, in manufac- 
turing and mechanical pursuits; 145,- 
717, or 4.7 per cent, in trade, trans- 
portation and public service, and 
33,994, or 1.1 per cent, in profes- 
sional service. No other group showed 
such a concentration in two of the 
lowest occupations. 

By 1900, there had taken place a 
little change in the number of Ne- 
groes in various occupations. This 
slight variation tended away from 
farm labor and domestic employment 
toward industry. The Negroes were 
still restricted to their traditional oe- 
cupations, for in 1900 as many as 
86.7 per cent, or a trifle under seven- 
eighths of all the Negroes gainfully 


employed, were engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits and domestic and per- 
sonal service. This showed an almost 
negligible decrease after 1890. In 
faet, a two-and-one-half per cent de- 
cline in those engaged in agriculture, 
from 56.2 per cent in 1890 to 53.7 
per cent in 1900, was practically off- 
set by a corresponding increase of 1.9 
per cent in the number engaged in 
domestie and personal service, which 
rose from 31.1 per cent in 1890 to 
33.0 per cent in 1900. Collectively, 
however, this resulted in a decrease 
of 0.6 per’ cent in the proportionate 
number engaged in these two occu- 
pations from 87.3 per cent in 1890 to 
86.7 per cent in 1900. The movement 
toward manufacturing and mechani- 
cal pursuits and trade and transporta- 
tion, though almost negligible, still 
was slightly apparent, a gain of 0.2 
per cent being evident in the former 
and an increase of 0.49 per cent in 
the latter, which together with a 0.1 
per cent increase in professional ser- 
vice gave an increase in these fields 
of 0.79 per cent which balances the 
slight decline in agriculture and do- 
mestie and personal service. Relative 
to his pereentage of the total popu- 
lation in 1900 (11.6 per cent) the 
Negro had the highest employment 
percentage of 13.7 per cent, which 
surpassed that of all other large ele- 
ments of the population. In addition, 
a greater percentage of Negroes, ten 
years of age and over, were at work 
than the corresponding percentage of 
any of the other elements. The per- 
centage of workers within the Negro 
group was 62.2 per cent, an increase 
of 4.53 per cent beyond that of 1890. 

The decade from 1900 to 1910 may 
be properly styled the beginning of 
the Negro industrial advance. In this 
decade the Negroes engaged in their 


traditional occupations — agriculture 
and domestic and personal service 
collectively—showed a decrease of 5.1 
percentage points, dropping from 86.7 
per cent in 1900 to 81.6 per cent in 
1910. The decline, however. was not 
common to both fields, for those en- 
gaged in agriculture showed a nu- 
merical increase of 738,300, which 
raised the total percentage of. all Ne- 
groes engaged in agricultural pursuits 
to 55.4 per cent, or 1.7 per cent high- 
er than that of 1900, which was 53.7 
per cent. The inordinate increase may 
be partially explained by the dispro- 
portionate number of Negro women 
and children returned as agricultural 
laborers in 1910, the census takers ap- 
parently working under the precon- 
ception that every Negro woman and 
child must have an occupation. In 
addition, the census was taken in the 
summer when extra women and chil- 
dren were hired for field work. 


In domestic and personal service, 
on the other hand, there was by 1910 
a decline in the relative percentage of 
Negroes employed. This was due to 
general dissatisfaction with Negro 
servants in the North, the invasion 
by whites of this field hitherto monop- 
olized by Negroes especially, the 
greater desirability of the English, 
Irish, and Seandinavian immigrants 
as menials, and the breaking of Ne- 
groes into occupations hitherto closed. 
As a result, there came a decline of 
6.9 per cent in the total number of 
Negroes engaged in domestic and per- 
sonal service, the percentage having 
diminished from 33.0 in 1900 to 26.1 
in 1910. Therefore, although there 
was a numerical inerease in both agri- 
cultural pursuits and domestic and 
personal service during this decade, 
it actually represented a decline in 
the total percentage of Negroes en- 
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gaged in these occupations in 1910 
as contrasted with 1900. 

On the other hand, along with the 
decrease in the percentage of Negroes 
engaged in domestic and personal ser- 
vice came a remarkable increase in 
the Negroes in manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits and trade and 
transportation. This change was ef- 
fected by several factors. Among 
these should be mentioned the use of 
the Negroes as strike breakers in the 
coal and iron mines and in the iron 
and steel mills, and the growing reali- 
zation that Negroes, given an oppor- 
tunity to adapt themselves under pa- 
tient and unprejudiced supervision, 
would render the same service as any 
others. The situation is partly ex- 
plained, too, by the reluctant admis- 
sion of Negroes into certain labor 
unions, the increasing industrializa- 
tion of the South partly with Negro 
labor, and the greater tractability of 
the Negro laborers because of their 
non-union affiliation. The number of 
Negroes engaged in manufacturing 
and mechanical pursuits in 1910 
showed an increase of more than a 
hundred per cent, from 275,116 in 
1900 to 552,815 in 1910. Though some 
were skilled laborers, the vast ma- 
jority were unskilled workers. 

The gain in the ranks of skilled 
workers, however, was not so encour- 
aging as it seemed. While the num- 
ber of those actually employed had 
increased the number of apprentices 
to the trades had decreased. Black- 
smiths, carpenters, bricklayers, and 
painters reported less apprentices in 
1920 than in 1910 or 1900. It ap- 
pears, then, that as a result of an 
emergency Negroes had been drawn 
into these pursuits, but at the same 
time fewer opportunities for a con- 
tinuous advance into these spheres 
had been provided. At the same 
time, it must be remembered, white 
apprentices also decreased. 

The increase of Negroes engaged 
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HE exact position of the Ne- 
gro in the industrial life of the 
nation today is hard to deter- 
As a result of the depression 
of 1931, far-reaching changes have 
taken place. Foremost among these 
changes were: (1) the widespread 
unemployment which reached a peak 
of at least 14,000,000 in 1934-35; (2) 
the decline in the income of all 
classes with the wage-earners and 
lower salaried employees bearing the 
brunt of the decline because of pay 
reduction, loss of jobs, and the rapid 
exhaustion of their reserves; (3) the 
attempt of the Federal Government 
to improve economic conditions of 
the country through a series of new 
laws, popularly known as New Deal 
legislation, which provided pensions 
and assistance for widows, orphans, 
and the aged, insurance for the un- 
employed, and assistance to the farm- 
er and business man; (4) the with- 
drawal of some of the leading unions 
from the American Federation of La- 
bor because of the Federation’s fail- 
ure to organize the steel, packing, 
automobile and other basic indus- 
tries; and (5) the formation by these 
unions of the Congress of Industrial 
Crganizations which has succeeded in 
organizing at least 3,000,000 former- 
ly unorganized workers. Precise in- 
formation as:to how the Negro wage- 
earner, salaried employee, and farm- 
er have been affected by the depres- 
sion, the advent of the Congress of 
Industrial Organization, and the new 
legislation of the Federal Govern- 
ment must await the results of spe- 
cial studies that are beginning to be 
made. With the information avail- 
able it is possible to set forth only 
some general tendencies. 


mine. 


According to the latest report the 
total number of Negroes in gainful 
occupations was 5,503,535 in 1930. 
In manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits there were 896,592 Negroes; 
in agriculture, 1,987,839; in domestic 
and personal service, 1,576,205; in 
business, 55,991; in clerical oceupa- 
tions, 82,669; and in the professions, 
115,765. The relatively few Negroes 
in business and in the professions re- 
veals the predominantly working 
class character of the Negro popula- 
tion. This characteristic of the Ne- 
gro population can be emphasized in 
another way. If the Negro farm 
owners and tenants are classified as 
manual workers along with Negroes 
in manufacturing industries, at least 
95 out of every 100 Negro gainful 
workers were manual workers in 
1930. 


The gains made by the Negro be- 
tween’ 1910 and 1930 are undeniable. 
These two decades witnessed a phe- 
nomenal increase of Negroes in manu- 
facturing industry and the conse- 
quent decline of the importance of 
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agriculture and domestic service as a 
means of livelihood for the Negro 
population. This numerical increase 
was paralleled by some advancement 
to the skilled and higher paying jobs. 
While the Negro’s gains in the two 
decades should not be underestimated, 
the general level of employment and 
of pay that he had attained by 1930 
was the least satisfactory of any sec- 
tion of the population. 

In manufacturing and mechanical 
industry, the vast majority of Ne- 
groes were found in unskilled occu- 
pations in 1930. Only 140,829 out 
of the 896,592 Negroes in manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries were 
in skilled occupations while 571,991 
were in the unskilled and 183,772 
were in the semi-skilled occupations. 
In agriculture, the decrease in the 
number of farm owners and the in- 
crease in tenancy continued. This, 
of course, was true for the country as 
a whole. But the Negro has been a 
greater loser than the white farmer. 
According to the Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Farm Tenancy Committee, 
. . for the country as a whole, 
tenancy has increased from 25 per 
cent of all farmers in 1880 to 42 per 
cent in 1935.” But the rate of ten- 
ancy among Southern Negro farm- 
ers was much higher. In 1900 and 
1910, it was 75 per cent; in 1920, 76 
per cent; in 1930, 79 per cent; and, 
in 1935, 77 per cent. 

Approximately 29 per cent or 1,- 
576,205 out of the 5,503,535 Negroes 
in gainful occupations in 1930 were 
in domestic and personal service. 
Most of the Negroes in this branch of 
employment were probably in house- 
hold service. Although no general 
study of the Negro in domestic serv- 
ice is available some idea of the terms 
of employment can be formed from 
the various local studies of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor. In one of its studies, the Bu- 


reau found that “the typical wage of 


the group covered—largely Negro 
workers—was $5.00 or $6.00 a week. 
Two cases were reported at $1.50 and 
one at $10.00, and there was one re- 
port of payment in the form of a 
house ‘on the lot’ rent-free, and one 
of payment made only in clothing. 
The typical hours were 72 a week. 
There were 16 reports of 80 to 90 
hours and there was one report of a 
week of 91 hours.” In the deep 
South conditions would naturally be 
the least favorable. In Mississippi, 
for example, it was found that the 
majority of Negroes in domestic serv- 
ice earned less than $2.00 per week. 
In the North and West conditions 
were somewhat better, but in these 
sections as elsewhere household em- 
ployment followed the usual pattern 
of exploitation—long hours, low pay, 
and unstandardized terms of employ- 
ment. 

The fact that over half of the Ne- 
gro working population is engaged in 
the lowest paying occupations is re- 
flected in the comparatively low in- 
comes of Negro families. It is re- 
ported that in 1935-36, “the median 
annual family income for white fami- 
lies in the Southern rural areas was 
$1,100 compared with $480 for Negro 
families in the same area; and in the 
Southern cities of 2,500 population 
and over white families had an 
average annual income of $1,570 com- 
pared with $525 for Negro families. 
Even in the North Central cities of 
100,000 population and over the 
average annual income of white fami- 
lies was $1,720 compared with $1,095 
for the Negro families.” In the 
Southern rural regions 28 per cent 
of the white families as against 80 
per cent of the Negro families re- 
ceived less than $750 per year. In 
making these comparisons between 
the income of white and Negro fami- 
lies, it should be remembered that the 
majority of family incomes for the 
country as a whole had not reached 
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a satisfactory level in 1929 when the 
country was at the peak of prosper- 
ity. It has been estimated that at 
1929 prices, a family income (the 
family averaging 4- persons) of 
$2,000 was sufficient to supply only 
basic essentials. But more than 16,- 
000,000 families, or about 60 per cent 
of all American families, were below 
this standard. At least 6,000,000 or 
about 21 per cent of the total fami- 
lies, had incomes less than $1,000. 

The extent to which the Negro’s 
standards of pay and employment 
have been further lowered by the de- 
pression has not as yet been ecaleu- 
lated. We do know, however, that 
in 1937 there were 1,089,707 Negroes, 
including emergency workers, totally 
unemployed. Although Negroes com- 
prised only 4.6 per cent of the gain- 
fully employed in the 1930 Census, 
they constituted 15 per cent or 906,- 
356 of the relief population at the 
March, 1935, canvass. In rounding 
out the economic picture one should 
take account of the failures of Ne- 
gro business enterprises. In 1929 
there were 25,701 retail stores oper- 
ated by Negroes. In 1935 they had 
decreased to 23,490. To this drop of 
2,211 retail establishments we should 
add the failure of leading Negro 
banks and insurance companies, for 
example, the Dunbar National and 
the Binga banks and the National 
Benefit Life Insurance Company. 
These failures resulted in great finan- 
cial losses for their owners and in un- 
employment for large numbers of Ne- 
gro white collar employees. 


In any attempt to forecast the in- 
dustrial position of the Negro in the 
immediate future consideration 
should be taken of the effect of the 
Federal Wages and Hours Act and 
the organization of basic industry by 
the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations in raising the levels of pay 
and employment of Negroes. The 
Federal Wages and Hours Act is de- 
signed to establish a standard below 
which wages should not fall in certain 
low paying industries. If this act is 
properly enforced it will result in 
considerable improvement in’ the po- 
sition of the Negro in such industries 
as saw and planing mills, turpentine 
camps and the fertilizer industry. It 
is too early to determine the effect 
upon Negro labor of the entrance of 
the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations in such basie industries as 
iron and steel, automobiles, and pack- 
ing. However, the Negro automobile 
worker has been brought into the 
union on an equal footing with his 
white co-worker. The same is true in 
the steel and packing industries. 
When the American Federation of 
Labor controlled the organized labor 
market the peak of Negro trade union 
membership never exceeded 65,000. 
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This small enrollment of Negroes in 
the ranks of organized labor is to be 
explained by the exclusion of Negroes 
by various unions and the failure or 
inability of the Federation of Labor 
to gain a footing in those heavy in- 
dustries where the vast majority of 
Negro industrial labor is found. Now 
the picture has been changed by the 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. In all probability the number 
of Negroes organized by the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations exceeds 
150,000. This increased organization 
of Negroes in trade unions will prob- 
ably result in raising their wages but 
the problem of advancement to high- 
er ranks of employment is almost as 
important as that of increasing the 
rates of pay. Some Negro organizers 
identified with the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations have expressed 
the opinion that as soon as the unions 
have stabilized themselves in various 
industries the question of the ad- 
vancement of Negroes will be tackled. 
These organizers believe that the in- 
terests of white workers as well as of 
black workers demand that this prob- 
lem be speedily met. 

One of the most difficult problems 
the future presents is the absorption 
of the Negro white-collar employee. 
The collapse of Negro business enter- 
prise and the failure of non-commer- 
cial Negro institutions to expand will 
probably limit the market for white 
collar labor in the future. Some ab- 
sorption will be made possible by the 
various social service agencies created 
by the local, state, and Federal gov- 
ernments but the most favorable ex- 
pansion will hardly afford enough 
opportunities for the coming genera- 
tion of Negro high school and college 
graduates. This problem of the Ne- 
gro white collar employee has pro- 
voked “Don’t-Buy-Where-You-Can’t- 
Work” campaigns in numerous cities. 
The most notable successes have been 
achieved in Detroit where the move- 
ment has substantially increased the 
employment of Negroes in the mu- 
nicipal service. In other cities the 
attack of the movement has been on 
the whole directed against small 
“family” enterprises. When the ef- 
fects of the movement over the coun- 


try as a whole are considered it is 
extremely doubtful if any consider- 
able number of jobs have been gained. 
In many places, for example in New 
York City, the unrest caused by the 
unemployment of Negro white collar 
workers is being fanned by the un- 
scrupulous into a campaign against 
the small Jewish business men. As a 
persecuted minority it ill behooves 
the Negro to seek a racial scapegoat 
for his economic plight or to profit 
by stirring up racial dissensions. The 
Negro must seek to achieve economic 
equality by means of the reasonable 
instruments that a democratic society 
places at his disposal. 
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Gains and Losses 
of Negro Labor 
Summarized 
(Continued from page 68) 


in manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits and trade and transporta- 
tion, however, raised the percentage 
of all Negroes engaged in manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries from 
6.9 per cent in 1900 to 10.6 per cent 
in 1910, a rise of 3.7 per cent. In 
trade and transportation there was a 
comparatively smaller percentage in- 
crease from 5.2 per cent in 1900 to 
6.4 per cent in 1910, a total of 1.2 
per cent. What is significant, how- 
ever, is that at the close of 1910 prac- 
tically one-fifth of all the Negroes 
gainfully employed, or 18.2 per cent, 
were engaged in trade and transpor- 
tation, mechanical and industrial pur- 
suits, and professional service, a con- 
siderable increase beyond that of 
1900. The movement of the Negroes 
toward industry was clearly seen. 

In 1920, a general decrease in per- 
sens gainfully occupied was evident 
with respect to the entire population. 
This applied, of course, to the Ne- 
groes. Although they constituted a 
constantly diminishing percentage of 
the total population, the Negroes still 
performed a greater proportionate 
share of the work done. The Negroes 
were 9.9 per cent of the total popula- 
tion in 1920, yet they supplied 11.6 


per cent of all persons gainfully oe- 
cupied. 

The most significant feature of the 
occupational statistics of Negroes of 
1920 is their industrialization along 
with a further decrease in agricultur- 
al pursuits and domestic service. By 
1920 a more equitable distribution of 
the Negro in the various occupations 
was finally realized. In agricultural 
pursuits and domestic and personal 
service, almost seven-eighths or 87.3 
per cent of all Negroes gainfully oc- 
cupied were employed in 1890. The 
proportion of Negroes engaged in 
these two occupations had declined to 
67.06 per cent by 1920. This was a 
percentage decline of 20.24 below that 
of 1890 and a decline of 14.44 per 
cent since 1910. 

If 1910 saw the beginning of the 
Negro industrial advance in the 
United States, 1920 saw this move- 
ment at its height, for in that year, 
1,506,255 Negroes, or 31.2 per cent of 
all those gainfully employed, were 
engaged in industrial pursuits, that 
is, manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries and trade and transportation. 
Within twenty years 19.1 per cent of 
all the Negroes gainfully occupied 
had been readjusted and inducted in- 
to industrial occupations. Fourteen 
and two-tenths per cent of all the 
Negroes gainfully occupied had en- 
tered these occupations since 1910. 

Neither the 960,039 Negroes listed 
as engaged in manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries in 1920, however, 
nor the 503,440 given as performing 
labor in trade and transportation in 
that year fully tell the story of the 
number of Negroes engaged in those 
industries between 1910 and 1918. It 
is estimated that over a million Ne- 
groes were employed in industrial 
plants in the North alone during these 
years of the critical period of the 
World War. When the census was 
taken a general industrial depression 
had gripped the country, and the 
Negro, being a marginal worker, was 
usually the first to be laid off. 

The industrial trend of the Negroes 
in occupations becomes much more 
evident by comparing their numerical 
gains in the agricultural pursuits and 
domestic and personal service with 
those in manufacturing and mechani- 
cal pursuits and trade and transpor- 


tation for the thirty years between 
1890 and 1920. In 1890, the total num- 
ber of Negroes engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits and domestic and per- 
sonal service was 2,685,079. By 1920 
this number had risen to 3,237,713, a 
numerical increase of 552,634, or 20.5 
per cent. On the other hand, only 
354,091 Negroes were employed in 
manufacturing and mechanical pur- 
suits and trade and transportation in 
1890. By 1920 this number had 
reached 1,506,255, an increase of 1,- 
152,164, or 325.4 per cent. In other 
words, the rate of increase in the in- 
dustrial employment of the Negroes 
had been almost sixteen times as great 
during the thirty-year period from 
1890 to 1920 as the rate of increase 
in agricultural pursuits and domestic 
and personal service. Allowance, 
however, must be made for the ex- 
traordinary factors which favored the 
industrial rise of the Negro between 
1910 and 1920. Thus, while an in- 
crease of over a half million workers 
in agricultural pursuits and domestic 
and personal service resulted in a 
gradual decline in the percentage of 
all the Negroes gainfully engaged in 
these occupations from 87.3 per cent 
in 1890 to 67.06 per cent in 1920, the 
accession of 1,152,164 workers to the 
manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries and trade and transportation had 
wrought a veritable industrial revolu- 
tion among the Negroes by raising 
the percentage of Negroes employed 
in these pursuits from 11.44 per cent 
in 1890 to 31.2 per cent in 1920. As 
a result, therefore, approximately 
one-third of all the Negroes gainful- 
ly employed had been transformed 
into vital factors in American in- 
dustry. 


An estimate of Negro labor based 
on the figures of the census of 1930 
is an uncertain guide. In the first 
place, between 1920 and 1930 there 
were many unexpected changes in the 
industrial areas to which so many 
Negroes migrated from the South. A 
panic set in, and many persons were 
thrown out of employment not long 
after the World War ended. Some 
Negroes returned to the South, but 
others could not because they had 
broken up their old homes and had 
burned the bridges behind them. Af- 
ter a temporary cessation of such 
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decline came the crash in 1929 which 
upset everything. The disastrous ef- 
fects of the long depression of the 
thirties cannot be studied in detail 
until we know the present condition 
as will be shown in the census which 
is now being taken in 1940. 


As late as 1930, however, the Ne- 
gro still held most of the gains in 
industry of the previous decade. In 
practically all lines of skilled and un- 
skilled labor into which Negroes had 
gone they increased their numbers or 
suffered little decrease. In propor- 
tion to the increase in population 
these numerical increases represented 
actual decreases but not to the ex- 
tent of a great recession. While there 
were 960,039 Negroes in manufactur- 
ing and mechanical pursuits, and 
503,440 in trade and transportation, 
in 1920 there were in these lines 1,- 
024,656 and 581,454 respectively in 
1930. In agriculture and domestic 
and personal service in 1920 there 
were respectively 2,178,888 and 1,- 
064,590 but in 1930 the figures for 
these occupations were 1,987,839 and 
1,576,205. Evidently the farms had 
ceased to require as much labor as 
formerly, and the depression had 
foreed a larger number of Negroes 
into domestic and personal service. 


The actual gains of the Negroes in 
industry, trade, and transportation, 
however, cannot be accurately esti- 
mated because of the differing wage 
seales maintained for the two races. 
In case of unskilled work in the North 
little difference is made between the 
wages of the Negroes and whites who 
are not affiliated with unions; but in 
the South, as a rule, the compensa- 
tion of the unskilled blacks falls con- 
siderably below that of whites of the 
same status. When employed for 
skilled work in the North Negroes re- 
ceive the same wages granted the 
whites according to the union scale, 
but Negroes are generally kept out of 
such work by the various provisions 
and subterfuges. In the South where 
preponderance of Negroes facilitates 
their employement for skilled work 
there is, nevertheless, a difference in 
the wages paid the workers of the 
two races. When engaged for piece 
work in the North the Negro labor- 
ers are not paid on a different scale, 
but here again the distinction is made 
by limiting the number of Negroes to 
be thus engaged. Southern plants, 
however, not only keep down the 
number of Negroes assigned to piece 


work, but have also a different scale © 


for such Negro employees. 

To recapitulate: 

Several significant tendencies mani- 
fest themselves with respect to the 
Negroes in occupations since 1890. 
First, is the tendency of the Negroes 
to constitute a greater percentage of 
all persons gainfully occupied than 
of the total population; secondly, the 
tendency to maintain since 1890 a 
higher proportion of persons gainful- 
ly employed within their group than 
any other large element of the pop- 


ulation; thirdly, the participation rel- 
atively of a greater number of Ne- 
gro females in occupations than the 
females of any other group in the 
population. Interwoven, however, 
throughout all these tendencies, yet 
affecting and overshadowing them all, 
is a more significant movement—a 
tremendous, irresistible, though irreg- 
ular movement from employment 
in agricultural pursuits and domestic 
and personal service toward manufac- 
turing and mechanical pursuits and 
trade and tronsportation. It was this 
later tendency, attaining. its highest 
point between 1914 and 1920, which 
decidedly changed the aspect of Ne- 
groes in occupations, wrought a great- 
er equilibration in their employments, 
stamped them as efficient industrial 
workers, caused the transplanting of 
over a million Negroes to the North, 
and thus greatly altered the entire so- 
cial structure of a large part of the 
Negro population. 

It was difficult, however, for the 


‘ Negroes to hold the position which 


they had won in industry. In leaving 
the agricultural sections many of 
them had burned their bridges behind 
them. Years ago when white employ- 
ers deserted by Negroes on the farms 
learned to do their own work they 
thereby precluded the possibility of 
the return of the Negroes from the 
industrial centers in case of unem- 
ployment. On the other hand, while 
there is a general tendency to lay off 
the Negroes first in ease of an in- 
dustrial slump the Negroes have coun- 
teracted some of this by inaugurating 
the policy of refusing to spend their 
money where they cannot work. It is 
still more significant that a few Ne- 
gro workers are taking up such small 
businesses as running vegetable wag- 
ons, fruit carts, and peanut stands, 
which were once monopolized by for- 
eigners. Already a few avenues had 
been opened by Negro banks, insur- 
ance companies, and manufacturing 
enterprises in both the North and 
South, but failures closed some of 
these. The increasing attention given 
to business and technical training in 
the better supported Negro schools 
has decidedly increased the efficiency 
and enterprise of these workers who 
in their undeveloped state could not 
successfully compete with highly 
skilled laborers and educated promot- 
ers. 


One naturally inquires here as to 
whether the Negro laborer has actual- 
ly advaneed. If the progress of Ne- 
gro labor toward full recognition by 
white labor be taken as the proper es- 
timate of such advancement the an- 
swer will be determined largely in 
the negative. The American labor 
movement has made no serious at- 
tempt to unionize black laborers. 
Wherever organization has been ecar- 
ried out, the chief motive has been 
not to help Negro workers but to 
lessen the menace from the large num- 
ber of Negro workers who might be 
used for strike-breaking. The major- 


ity of Negro workers in trades unions 
have been, and still are, mainly com- 
mon laborers or miners. In 1890, out 
of 3,523 Negro union workers, 1,500 
were longshoremen, 1,500 were tobac- 
co factory operatives, and 200 were 
barbers, leaving only 323 members 
who were affiliated with the skilled 
trades. Of these 50 belonged to the 
International Brick, Tile and Terra- 
Cotta Workers’ Alliance; 240 were 
members of the Carriage and Wagon 
Makers’ International Union, and 33 
were affiliated with the Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers of America. 


In 1900, although the number of 
Negro union workers reported was al- 
most ten times that of 1890, the in- 
creases followed along the same lines 
of the latter year. There were 32,769 
Negro members of various unions. Of 
these the United Mine Workers led 
with 20,000. The International Long- 
shoremen’s Union followed with 6,000. 
The International Brotherhood of Sta- 
tionary Firemen had 2,700; the To- 
bacco Workers 1,000; and the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers 1,000. The Journeymen Barbers’ 
International Union had 800; the Car- 
riage and Wagon Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union 500; the Coopers’ Inter- 
national Union 200; and the Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators and Pa- 
perhangers of America 169. How few 
Negroes were organized is shown by 
the fact that these union workers con; 
stituted less than one-hundredth of 
all Negro laborers in 1900. 


There exist today, then, and have 
for some time, varying degrees of 
union relationships in so far as white 
and black workers are concerned. 
Among these may be cited, first, those 
unions which cover largely unskilled 
work or menial service. Such unions 
naturally have the largest numbers 
of Negro workers. Among these are 
the Longshoremen with 15,000 mem- 
bers in both mixed and separate lo- 
cals, and the Hod Carriers and Build- 
ing Laborers with 8,000 similarly af- 
filiated. The Musicians have 3,000, 
and the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees have 1,000 in such unions. 
The two last mentioned, together with 
the Journeymen Barbers, Laundry 
Workers, Tobacco Workers, United 
Textile Workers, Cooks and Waiters, 
and the American Federation of 
Teachers admit Negroes freely, but 
only to separate unions. On the oth- 
er hand, the National Federation of 
Federal Employees, the Mail Car- 
riers, and the National Federation of 
Post Office Employees admit Negroes 
only to mixed unions. In the case of 
the last, this is made imperative by 
granting only one local under each 
postmaster. In the South, however, 
the whites, who do not wish to asso- 
ciate with Negroes, withdraw by spe- 
cial permission and affiliate under an 
all-white local in another town. 

Another group of unions come closer 
to the original purpose of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in that they 


admit Negroes freely but only to 
mixed unions. None of them, how- 
ever, are affiliated with the Federa- 
tion. Both skilled and semi-skilled 
Negroes are found in these bodies, 
Among these is the United Mine 
Workers’ Union, which includes a 
large number of Negro miners in the 
coal fields of West Virginia and West- 
ern Pennsylvania. The number of 
Negro miners affiliated with the 
United Mine Workers is difficult te 
determine because separate records 
are not kept according to race. Tha 
Negroes join freely, however, is evi- 
denced by the report of a district ot 
ganizer in 1924, which gave the num. 
ber of organized Negro miners in the 
Pittsburgh district alone at 8,00v. 
Another union into which the Ne. 
groes have been generally inducted ig 
the Garment Workers’ Union. With 
no Negro membership before the 
World War, this union now has 6,00C 
Negro constituents. The readiness 
with which Negroes are taken into 
the Garment Makers’ Union is chiefly 
because this industry is controlled by 
Russian Jews who are more or less 
friendly toward the Negro workers. 
Another factor is the large number 
of Negroes who have gone into this 
industry since 1914. 

An additional group of unions ex- 
cluded the Negroes either by ritual 
or by constitutional provisions. Such 
include the Railway Car Men, Boiler 
Makers, Dining Car Conductors, 
Sleeping Car Conductors, Railway 
Conductors, Machinists, Engineers, 
Firemen, Switchmen, Telegraphers, 
Train Dispatchers, Trainmen, Yard- 
masters, Railroad Workers, Wire 
Weavers, Clerks, Freight-Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, Mas- 
ters, Mates and Pilots, the Railway 
Mail Association, and the Neptune 
Association. Other unions in this class 
are the Electrical Workers, the Sheet 
Metal Workers, the Plasterers’ Union, 
and the Plumbers and Steam Fit- 
ters. These unions, while not ex- 
cluding Negroes expressly, achieve the 
same purpose through circumvention. 
As a result there are virtually no Ne- 
gro plumbers or electricians in labor 
unions, although there are more than 
4,000 of these workers. Of the 7,000 
Negro plasterers in 1920, only 782 
are organized. 

Other unions like the Carpenters 
and Joiners, the Painters, and Brick- 
layers admit Negroes, but do not so- 
licit their membership. The only ex- 
ception to this has been in the South, 
where the Negro could seriously han- 
dicap the white artisans by under- 
working them. Despite this, although 
there were more than 34,000 Negro 
carpenters, only 1,572 were members 
of the Carpenters and Joiners’ Union 
in 1920. In the same manner, out of 
approximately 9,000 Negro painters, 
only about 718 were union men. In the 
South, the Negroes have unions of 
their own; in the North they are usu- 
ally taken, when permitted to affiliate, 
into mixed unions. 
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Still another group of unions are 
those made up entirely of Negroes, 
which are directly affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 
Among these may be cited the Negro 
Freight Handlers who, after consider- 
able wrangling, were granted permis- 
sion to organize in 1921. According 
to the tabulation in the files of the 
American Federation of Labor, there 
were on February 21, 1930, sixteen 
unions of Negro Freight Handlers 
seattered throughout the country. 
The total paid-up membership was 
383. 

Another such union of Negro work- 
ers is the Pullman, or Sleeping Car 
Porters. They were organized through 
the efforts of A. Phillip Randolph, 
and chartered by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor on May 8, 1929. 
Many benefits have already accrued 
to these miserably paid workers by 
virtue of their affiliation, for, accord- 
ing to an official of the American 
Federation of Labor, the members, 
since obtaining their charter, have al- 
ready received substantial increases 
in wages. There are now more than a 
hundred of these unions in various 
parts of the country, which have a 
total paid-up membership of 1,500 or 
2,000. The largest number of these 
were in Chicago and New York City. 

In addition to these organizations, 
other Negroes excluded from white 
unions, yet desirous of obtaining the 
benefits of higher wages and better 
working conditions derived from col- 
lective bargaining, also have organ- 
ized by special permission of the 
American Federation of Labor. 
Among these may be mentioned the 
Boiler Makers’ Union of Jackson- 
ville, Florida; the Express Employees 
of Chicago; the Baggage and Messen- 
gers of San Francisco, California; 
the Station Porters of Savannah, 
Georgia; and the Federal Labor 
Union of Newark, New Jersey. 

The total number and proportion 
of Negro union workers, however, 
still remain insignificant compared 
with those of the whites. Estimates of 
the Negro members of such organi- 
zations are, at best, only speculative, 
for most of these unions, as stated, 
do not list their members according 
to race. The present number has been 
estimated as varying between 75,000 
and 100,000, with a possible average 
of 85,000. If the number of members 
belonging to purely local organiza- 
tions and independent Negro unions, 
and to the Sleeping Car Porters be 
added it would probably reach 125,- 
000. Opposed to this small total of a 
probable 85,000 or 90,000 member- 
ship, the American Federation of La- 
bor, alone, in 1929, had 2,933,545 
members in 105 national and interna- 
tional unions, and 28,865 loeal unions. 
Thus, about one out of every ten 
white workers (except agricultural 
laborers and farmers) was a union 
man; while for the Negroes, following 
similar vocations, only one out of fif- 
ty was unionized. Comparing, then, 
the whites in the American Federa- 


tion of Labor alone with the propor- 


‘tion of unionized Negroes, one finds 


that the black workers are only about 
one-fifth as thoroughly organized as 
the whites. 

The number of Negroes admitted 
to labor unions, moreover, showed far 
smaller increases during the thirty 
year span from 1900 to 1930 than 
during the decade from 1890 to 1900. 
During the latter period 29,246 Ne- 
groes were added to the ranks of or- 
ganized labor. On the other hand, 
between 1900 and 1930 only 28,263 
such persons were taken into unions. 
If these comparative numbers may 
be taken as an index of the future or- 
ganizability of Negro labor, then the 
outlook for the Negro is dark indeed, 
for they were organized many times 
faster between 1890 and 1900 than 
they were between 1900 and 1930. 

The large majority of Negroes 
therefore are still outside the pale of 
organized labor. In most cases the 
labor movement has ignored them. In 
others, it has been impossible to over- 
come the prejudice of narrow minded 
white laborers, who either cannot, or 
refuse to see that the elevation of 
the working classes demands the pro- 
tection of all laborers alike, regard- 
less of their color, race, or creed. In 
still other instances Negroes do not 
possess sufficient skill to demand ad- 
mittance into such unions, or do not 
work at the trades in any apprecia- 
ble numbers. Examples may be cited 
of the Hatters, Operative Potters, 
Pullman Conductors, Railway Engi- 
neers, Leather Workers, and others. 
Few work at these vocations because 
they not only are expressly barred, 
but are even denied opportunity to 
learn such trades or vocations through 
apprenticeship. 

Thinking Negroes and their friends 
agree that something can be done to 
change these conditions. The wise 
thing to do is to get the Negro work- 
ers organized as a part of the great 
mass of laborers represented by the 
American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations. To accomplish this the Ne- 
groes, it has been suggested, may have 
to be organized first among them- 
selves and then make themselves so 
felt as to be desired by the large na- 
tional labor bodies. Along this road, 
however, lie the difficulties of remov- 
ing from the Negro mind the fear of 
labor unions and of removing from 
the white worker’s mind a deep-seated 
race prejudice. The Negro has been 
attracted to the C. I. O., but he still 
looks askance at the A. F. L. He 
must acquire standing in both to en- 
joy the full fruits of his labor. 


L. J. GREENE. 


Negro History Week 
Literature Still 


Available 


Some Negro History Week ma- 
terials may still be obtained free of 
charge by writing to Carter G. Wood- 


son, 1538 Ninth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. The demand has been 
so great that new supplies have been 
printed at the expense of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and 
History. The increasing demand is 
due to the fact that whites as well as 
Negroes are celebrating Negro His- 
tory Week throughout the country. 


Negro History Week 
Features Labor 
(Continued from page 65) 


is worth seeing, that is not the work 
of your hands and the hands of your 
fellows—the multitudes of all ages.” 

In thus exalting labor, however, 
these writers did not take into con- 
sideration the shortcomings of labor- 
ers or those of the persons and agen- 
cies oppressing workers; and these 
thinkers gave little or no thought, to 
question of class, race, and religion 
which have divided the ranks of the 
laboring element and impeded its 
progress. In the modern world of 
today, one laboring class opposes the 
other, persons of one faith work 
against laborers of a different faith, 
and the workers of the white race are 
organized to keep the Negro laborer 
on the low level of drudgery as a serf 
or peon. This division in the ranks 
has made it possible for employers to 
exploit all those who toil. When all 
these faults are removed and selfish- 
ness gives place to altruism, the la- 
boring people once united will be do- 
ing a greater share to make the world 
a decent place to live in. 


The Negro as a 
Laboring Man in 
The New World 


(Continued from page 66) 
er’s chance improved, but sometimes 
at the expense of the impoverished 
planter who had formerly employed 
Negroes at starvation wages. 

It was not always necessary, how- 
ever, for the Negro workers to go to 
the North or East to find the new 
industrial opportunities. It was not 
long before the coal and iron in the 
South attracted attention, especially 
the fields in the Appalachian High- 
land, in Virginia, West Virginia, 
Eastern Tennessee, and Alabama. It 
was possible for Negro labor to serve 
first on the farms and then in the 
mines or on railroads according to 
opportunities afforded. Fortunate, 
indeed, was this turn in affairs for 
these laborers who had once been 
much discouraged when they saw 
their leaders overthrown in polities 
with the undoing of the reconstruc- 
tion. These Negroes could now find 
some happiness in supplying more 
easily their bodily wants, in purchas- 
ing homes, and in building churches 
and schools for the uplift of their 
people. They knew little about wisely 
investing money, and it was fortun- 
ate that ministers and educators se- 


cured from the masses funds for their 
institutions. With the encourage- 
ment of both educators and ministers 
some of these working men were or- 
ganized to establish small businesses 
and even banks and insurance com- 
panies. W. R. Pettiford in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, and W. W. Browne 
and Maggie L. Walker, in Richmond, 
Virginia, are examples of such lead- 
ers. 

From these words, however, one 
must not be led to think that Ne- 
groes in large numbers rushed to the 
mines and industrial plants during 
the first years of this awakening. 
The number going to those parts re- 
mained small from year to year. It 
was a slow movement—just enough to 
make a gradual change in the con- 
dition of the Negro workers. In the 
first place, Negroes in large numbers 
could not be induced to leave the 
South. Benjamin Singleton and 
Henry Adams came near doing such 
a thing when operating in the cotton 
belt of the Mississippi Valley in 1879 
at the time that the failure of cotton, 
floods, and reversal in polities made 
Negro workers dissatisfied. About 
200,000 Negroes were thus stirred to 
leave the South and go West, mainly 
to Kansas, and about the same time 
a few to Indiana; but the Negroes 
again settled down on the farms, be- 
lieving that it was better to bear the 
ills they had than fly to those they 
knew not of. Many migrants of those 
days did not easily find employment 
at points to which they went, and it 
was difficult to adjust themselves on 
new soil. The news reaching those 
in the South desiring to have these 
forerunners report on the lay of the 
land, was not encouraging. 

Another reason why not many Ne- 
groes moved from the South in those 
days was that they often found the 
industrial centers and mines hostile. 
At many of these points were North- 
ern whites who had never lived among 
Negroes, and at other such places 
were foreigners who had no sympa- 
thy at all for those workers of an 
entirely different race. While em- 
ployers were glad to welcome black 
workers these hostile elements drove 
them away. Gradually these mi- 
grating Negro workers got a foot- 
hold here and there along the main 
railroads where peace and order 
could be easily maintained, but on 
the branch lines touching rich depos- 
its of iron and coal they had no 
standing for a long time. In parts 
of West Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana 
and Ohio Negroes are banned even 
today. Should a Negro undertake to 
remain in such communities over 
night his life would be in danger. No 
class of laborers have been under so 
many handicaps as have the Negroes. 

For these reasons the Negroes as 
a majority remained in the South. 
There they toiled mainly in the serv- 
ice of others. In 1890 there were 


956,754 Negroes employed in domes- 
tie and personal service; in 1900 this 
number had increased to 1,317,859, 
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but in 1910 it was only a few more, 
1,357,598, evidently because Negroes 
were beginning to go into industry 
or were working for themselves. In 
1920 this number had decreased to 
1,064,590, and in 1930, probably be- 
cause of the depression, it had gone 
up to 1,576,205. 

Other Negroes remained on the 
land where they had settled or ac- 
quired farms of their own which 
they cultivated to great advantage. 
There were 590,666 Negro farmers, 
planters and overseers in 1890; 757,- 
822 in 1900; 879,600 in 1910; and 
927,553 in 1920. In 1930, doubtless 
as a result of the loss of property 
during the depression this number 
was only 873,653. In 1930 as many 
as 1,112,510 Negroes were laboring 
on farms. The number thus em- 
ployed had varied with the years, be- 
ing 1,106,728 in 1890; 1,344,125 in 
1900; 1,943,755 in 1910; and 1,193,- 
593 in 1920. 

The decrease from 1910 to 1920 in 
the number at work on the farms 
was due to the rush to work in the 
industrial plants in the North and 
Hast during the World War to sup- 
ply the needs of warring European 
nations. By 1920 almost a third of 
the Negroes gainfully employed were 
engaged in industry, being 960,039, 
an increase of 407,224 since 1910. 
This movement showed the eagerness 
of the Negroes to leave the farms 
for better wages elsewhere. These 
workers had not gone into many of 
the higher pursuits, as the tables of 
skilled and unskilled workers below 
will show. Most of these Negro mi- 
grants had gone to the industrial cen- 
ters to do drudgery. When they had 
been found efficient some of them 
were promoted to higher -pursuits 
where the trades unions did not stand 
in the way. Some of the ground 
gained was soon lost after the de- 
pression settled upon the country, but 
the change left a lasting impression 
upon the Negro in leading him to 
think that it is possible to improve 
his condition. 

The World War had _ greatly 
changed things. When this country 
joined the allies against the central 
powers four million men were taken 
from their employment to serve in 
the conflict abroad. Labor then be- 
came a great scarcity, and wages in- 
creased tremendously in a few months. 
Negroes who, up to that time had 
been warned to stay away from cer- 
tain industrial areas in the North 
and East, were urged to come at 
once; and the South from which they 
rushed for these high wages took 
drastic steps to prevent the migra- 
tion. The movement could not be 
checked. The urge was too great. 
The Negroes had long lacked oppor- 
tunity for improvement in their old 
homes. They were poorly paid, in- 
adequately housed, and had few fa- 
cilities for education and social de- 
velopment, but the main stimulus was 
the immediate reward in higher wages 
in contradistinction to the bleak fu- 
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TABLE I 
SEMI-SKILLED NEGRO LABORERS IN 1930 


Chemical and Allied Industries 
Cigar and Tobacco Factories —.._______________. 
Clay, Glass and Stone Industries 


Clothing Industries 
Food Industries 


Leather Industries 


Iron and Steel 
Other Metal Industries 


Lumber and Furniture Industries 


Paper, Printing and Allied Industries —..________ 


Textile Industries 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries 
Not Specific Industries and Services —.._....._.._-_-__________- 


Total 


ture after the boll weevil depreda- 


tions. Between a million and a mil- 
lion and a half Negroes went to these 
points for work and about half of 
them remained in these homes. 
When the World War had closed, 
and the men under arms had been 


mustered out of the service, there set 
in again the keer’ competition for la- 
bor; and the hard times resulting 
from the waste of the conflict culmi- 
nated in the terrible panic of 1929. 
We speak of it today as the depres- 
sion. Unemployment brought pover- 


TABLE II 
SKILLED Necro Lasorers IN 1930 


Apprentices to building and hand trade_.____-_»_-_»__>___ 643 
Bakers 4,527 
Blacksmith, forgemen and 5,682 
1,030 
Brick and stone masons 11,701 
Building and building contractors - 2,570 
Cabinetmakers 479 
32,413 
Compositors, linotypers and typesetters 2,101 
Coopers 1,849 
Dressmakers and seamstresses (not in factory) 20,439 
Electrotypers, stereotypers and lithographers 48 
Engineers (stationary), cranemen, hoistmen, ete... 5,236 
Filers, grinders; buffers and ‘polishers 1,603 
Firemen (except Fire Department and locomotive) S18, 265 
Foremen and Overseers (manufacturing) — 2,653 
Furnacemen, smeltermen, heaters, ete. 3,091 
Glass blowers B4 
Jewelers, watchmakers, ete. 275 
Loom fixers 9 
Machinists, millwrights and tool workers 8,218 
Managers and superintendents 337 
Mechanies (not otherwise specified) 26,710 
Millers _ 240 
Milliners 451 
Molders, founders and casters 8,346 
Oilers of machinery 1,073 
Painters, glaziers, varnishers, enamelers, etc. 18,293 
Paperhangers 2,154 
Pattern and model makers 54 
Plasterers and cement finishers 13,465 
Plumbers and gas and steam fitters 4,729 
Pressmen and plate printers (printing) 189 
Rollers and roll hands (metal) —. 1,224 
Roofers and slaters 1,044 
Sawyers 3,449 
Shoemakers and cobblers (not in factory) 4,150 
Skilled workers (not otherwise specified) 149 
Stonecutters 328 
Structural iron workers (building) 348 
Tailors and tailoresses 7,505 
Tinsmiths and coppersmiths 887 
Upholsterers 915 
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ty, disease, vice, and crime to all 
those unfortunate in being thrown out 
of work at the industrial centers; and 
the Negroes, in keeping with the 
American custom of being the “last 
hired and the first fired,” suffered 
more than other elements. Next came 
the days of the dole, commonly re- 
ferred to as relief, by which the un- 
employed have been kept alive but 
with their spirits crushed and initia- 
tive lost. The subsequent condition of 
the Negroes as shown by the last re- 
ports of the United States Census, 
therefore, do not show what the Ne- 
groes have done but what they could 
not do because of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances by which they have been 
surrounded. The census of 1920 is 
the best barometer as to what may 
be expected of the race when the rank 
and file have even a semblance of 
equal opportunity. 

The rise of the Negro in industry 
resulted in spite of the antagonism of 
the trades’ unions which bar Negroes 
on account of their color and hold 
the large majority of Negro workers 
down to drudgery. At no time have 
the unions sought Negroes to union- 
ize them except during such crises as 
that of the World War when to win 
their fight against capital the unions 
urgently need the help and the co- 
operation of all workers to carry 
their point. At other times the bar- 
riers are so high that instead of en- 
couraging the Negro workers the 
unions do everything possible to block 
their way. The Negroes have set up 
some unions of their own; and, in a 
few in the South where Negro work- 
ers concerned exceed those of the 
whites, the unions are interracial with 
the Negro officers in prominence. But 
these organizations are small and in- 
effective in bringing recognition to 
all Negro workers. 

Earlier in the struggles for the 
rights of labor the Negroes might 
have received more consideration from 
the unions when some of them were 
taking form immediately after the 
general emancipation, if the masses 
had been led by men who understood 
labor problems rather than by those 
who kept themselves in lead purely 
for political purposes. Isaac Myers, 
active even as early as the late ’sixties, 
tried without avail to organize Negro 
workers in combating the hostile 
white workers and Chinese coolies. 
He organized the Colored Trades 
Union Society and tried to effect a 
national organization with such lead- 
ers as H. H. Butler of the Colored 
Engineers’ Association, Ignatius Gross 
of the Colored Moulders’ Union So- 
ciety, James W. Hare of the Colored 
Painters’ Society, and others from its 
United Laborers’ and Hod Carriers’ 
Association. Several national meet- 
ings were held to organize the Na- 
tional Labor Union, and in a way it 
took form and continued for a num- 
ber of years. But the most enlight- 
ened of the Negro labor leadérs, even 
Myers himself, could not escape de- 
claring their allegiance to the Repub- 
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lican Party, and actual politicians 
who tried to use all Negro movements 
selfishly did the rest to make the ef- 
fort a failure. 


Making a Living in 
the Country 
(Continued from page 67) 


business world ealls “fleecing.” The 
Negro buys at the highest prices and 
sells his erop at the lowest. If he 
had a little capital with which to pur- 
chase his supplies for the year at 
wholesale rates in order to hold the 
crop until the value of his product 
inereased, his story might be differ- 
ent from his tale of usual woe; but, 
starting out with the disadvantage of 
borrowing to plant his erop, he is 
compelled to continue it throughout 
the year. His margin, then, is so 
small that he does little more than 
to help the middle man to inerease 
his wealth at the expense of the ten- 
ant. 

There has been much talk of ad- 
vancing money to poor farmers at low 
interest and for a long period to make 
the planting economical and their 
marketing profitable; but these loan 
facilities, even those of the United 
States Government, have been used 
largely by those who already enjoy 
the advantage of having some capital 
and ean qualify as borrowers from 
the financial institutions. These banks 
would hardly think of granting such 
opportunities to the class of poor 
farmers to which most Negro owners 
belong. No money is loaned except to 
farm owners in possession of land 
appraised by the agents of the farm 
loan banks as having considerable val- 
ue. So far as lending money to Ne- 
groes is concerned they are rather the 
victims of the policy that “to him 
that hath it shall be given, and from 
him that hath not shall be taken away 
even that which he hath.” The white 
planters and country merchants are 
the borrowers from financial institu- 
tions, and they are thereby enabled to 
extend credit to the Negro farmers 
and tenants whom they control. 

A few Negro farmers, however, 
have wonderfully improved unpro- 
ductive or worn-out lands which they 
have been permitted to purchase. 
In the first place, the Negro is in- 
dustrious and he does not suffer from 
the handicap of the white man who 
regards labor as undignified. The Ne- 
gro farmer with the aid of his wife 
and children has often made such un- 
productive parcels of land very val- 
uable; but this seemingly favorable 
aspect is not altogether encouraging. 
If the industry of the poor Negro 
enabled him to do so much more than 
the unprofitable white farmer how 
much more could this Negro have ac- 
complished had he been as favorably 
cireumstanced as his white neighbor, 
and how much more wealth he would 
have produced not only to enrich him- 
self but his country. After all, a man 
has but so much energy to spend in 


this life. If he has to work always 
against handicaps he must finally fall 
short of his possibilities, and the 
country which thus hampers him for 
the apparent benefit of the privileged 
class is hanging a mill stone about its 
neck. Such a country eventually must 
fail in competition with those which 
have no such impediments. 

Next to agriculture comes personal 
and domestic service as the employ- 
ment of Negroes in rural communi- 
ties, but a still larger number thus 
serve in the cities. The planter must 
have some one to cook, clean, wash, 
and iron; and in the ease of wealth 
there may be need for expert tailor- 
ing and personal attendance. Inas- 
much as this sort of labor is regarded 
by the whites as undignified, just as 
working in the fields is so considered, 
Negroes more easily find employment 
in such capacities than otherwise. The 
Negroes thus employed, however, have 
had little chance for enlightenment, 
and their service is not always effi- 
cient. Some say that the Negroes in 
menial positions have retrograded, for 
they were once praised because of 
their efficiency. The fact is, however, 
that the better class of Negroes who 
were once restricted to these lower 
pursuits have risen to higher posi- 
tions, or they have gone into inde- 
pendent enterprises of their own. 


Educators once said that Negroes 
trained along practical lines in the 
industrial schools would enter domes- 
tie and personal service, but such 
workers seldom return to the rural 
districts to earn a livelihood. Statis- 
tics show that most Negro graduates 
in domestie science and art do not 
serve the whites. The majority of 
those trained run independent estab- 
lishments in towns or restrict their ef- 
forts to their own circles. There has 
been some effort to supplant the un- 
trained and inefficient Negro domes- 
ties with whites from the East, and in 
large urban centers in the South this 
has been done; but most employers 
know that they cannot deal with white 
laborers as with Negroes, and white 


employees from other parts do not * 


always find inviting the conditions of 
the rural South. Increasing the effi- 
ciency of domestic servants in rural 
communities, then, has been as diffi- 
cult as the effort to make agriculture 
modern. 


To help the Negro farmers the ex- 
tension departments of the industrial 
schools and of the fourteen Land 
Grant Colleges have done much in 
recent years. Agricultural education 
has been carried to the people. In- 
structors, following the teachings of 
Booker T. Washington, have taught 
the farmers the chemistry of the soil, 
rotation of crops, scientific fertiliza- 
tion, drainage, and _ conservation. 
These teachers have shown farmers 
how to live on what they throw away, 
how to improve stockraising, dairying 
and poultry. Women extension work- 
ers have taught rural housekeepers 
plain sewing, sanitary cookery, and 


the preservation of food economically. 
Into a few progressive sections 
these extension workers have carried 
the ideas of cooperative buying and 
selling. With this, however, they have 
not gone very far for the reason that 
it is difficult to bring together a group 
large enough to compete with the gi- 
gantic corporations in their tremend- 
ously large transactions. In selling, 
too, the Negro farmers thus cooperat- 
ing suffer from the undependable 
handling of their produce. Unless it 
is rushed, it will perish before it gets 
to market; and even then the freight 
rates are so high that in ease of a 
distant city from one-half to two- 
thirds of the amount received for the 
produce goes for transportation. 


Some improvement of the situation, 
too, has resulted from the tendency 
of the Negroes to leave the impover- 
ished districts when they are allowed 
freedom of action. While some land 
has been abandoned, those farms left 
in operation have been able to secure 
better prices for staples produced in 
smaller quantities. The decline of 
those sections suffering from the mi- 
gration to urban centers, moreover, 
has caused the large planters and the 
lending class to see the necessity for 
granting the Negro farmers more con- 
sideration to make them content to 
remain in agriculture where they are 
needed. Some few centers of the 
abandoned districts have actually or- 
ganized committees and sent out work- 
ers to preach the gospel of good will 
and interest in the uplift of the poor 
Negro farmers. The lh» > the city, 
however, especially a*t » others re- 
turning from such ec .! -1s reporting 
the many facilities for earning a live- 
lihood, tended to drain off these farm- 
ers to industrial establishments where 
they were temporarily in demand, but 
where they often suffered terribly 
from unemployment after they had 
burned their bridges behind them. 

This farming area, however, has 
not suffered so much from the migra- 
tion as some have said, and for that 
reason certain parts have granted Ne- 
groes less consideration than is gen- 
erally reported. In fact, some com- 
munities have told the Negroes to go. 
The mechanization which has recent- 
ly taken place in the industrial world 
has made much farm labor unneces- 
sary, and at the same time it has in- 
creased crops while decreasing the 
acreage. The machines can produce 
more than could be done with work 
animals and at the same time render 
the cultivation of a large acreage for 
food for such animals unnecessary. 
The South is, therefore, producing 
just as large crops as formerly and 
doing it with less labor. There is no 
scarcity of labor at present in the 
agricultural area, according to official 
reports of 1939 of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The Ne- 
groes returning from the industrial 
centers to the South today are not 
coming back always to the place 
where they are urgently needed. 


A Negro History 
Week Warning to 
Seekers After the 

Whole Truth 


Educators and school administra- 
tors who are really interested in dig- 
ging up the past of the Negro should 
be on the watch for charlatans. They 
appear in all fields, and Negro history 
is not an exception. The study of 
the Negro has been made popular 
through the work of the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory. The celebration of Negro His- 
tory Week, inaugurated by this or- 
ganization in 1926, has been especial- 
ly effective in directing attention to 
the need to study the background of 
the Negro as we do that of the He- 
brew, the Greek, the Latin, and the 
Teuton. 


Since these unselfish efforts have 
begun to succeed the charlatans have 
begun to exploit the market with pro- 
ductions bearing on the Negro. Al- 
though they know practically nothing 
about the background and the present 
status of the race and eare less, they 
have become busy in collecting and 
spending funds to glut the market 
with tawdry books supposedly bear- 
ing upon Negro history. Some of these 
mushroom publishing houses have 
tried to inveigle into their schemes the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History and the Associated 
Publishers, Ine., with which this or- 
ganization cooperates, but these two 
agencies have stood firm. Now these 
exploiters are proceeding indepen- 
dently. 

It is unfortunate, too, that Negroes 
without character are cooperating 
with them. In all such eases the ex- 
ploiter of the race can always secure 
the cooperation of one or more “dis- 
tinguished Negroes” for $25 or $50 
apiece. These Negroes serve the 
whites as a screen in posing as au- 
thors of books which these mercenary 
white men actually write. These 
agents receive the cash from the 
wholesale exploitation of gullible Ne- 
groes, and the race receives in return 
the evils of another step toward dark- 
ness under the guidance of those who 
can always count on characterless Ne- 
groes for such a nefarious purpose. 


One white man, who set up such a 
Negro and used his name as the au- 
thor of a book which white men un- 
friendly to the race actually wrote, 
now says he would have done a better 
job if he could have induced the so- 
called Negro author to seek the co- 
operation of some Negro who knows 
something about the history of the 
race. Yet this book has behind it a 
large fund of the exploiters, and they 
are making every effort possible to 
have it adopted in those parts where 
the actual history of the Negro is not 
wanted, but a biased version of it to 
keep both the Negro and the white 
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is a Negro rural community 
where one can travel for fifteen 
miles in one direction and never leave 
land that is owned and operated by 
Negroes. The first land purchased in 
this community was that bought by 
Zach Hubert, David Hubert and Floyd 
Hubert—three ex-slave brothers—im- 
mediately after the Civil War. 
Through their own efforts, these 
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brothers were able to pay for their 
165 acres in three years. This was the 
first farm land purchased by Negroes 
in Middle Georgia after the War, and 
Negroes throughout this section of 
Georgia were inspired by the achieve- 
ments of these remarkable brothers. 
Others followed their example and 
bought land of their own. The Hubert 
brothers stood out as leaders in the 
building of a community church and 
a publie school, the latter of which 
has been replaced by the Julius Ro- 
senwald School, built with the aid of 
this great philanthropist. Today, 
Negroes own and operate 27,000 
acres in Hancock County, Georgia, 
the largest Negro land-owning com- 
munity in the South. 

In 1926, Zach Hubert, the recog- 
nized and inspiring leader of all those 
who gathered about him, died. The 
future for the community looked 
black indeed, for the cotton crops 
were destroyed by the boll weevil, and 
the farms were in a run-down condi- 
tion. Benjamin F. Hubert, the sixth 
son of Zach Hubert, felt that he owed 
it to his father to redeem the future 
for Negro farmers in Hancock Coun- 
ty. Dr. Hubert, who is president of 
Georgia State College, has always 
held the belief that farm life has 
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-rural teachers. 


Education for Life 


more to offer Negroes in every way 
than city life. Here he saw his op- 
portunity to furnish to the Negroes 
of Georgia proof of his theory. He 
bought the five hundred acres which 
his father had left to him and his 
eleven brothers and sisters. Dr. Hu- 
bert immediately borrowed enough 
money to set up the project just as 
he wished. Buildings were repaired 
and painted, and lands were put in 
condition for plant- 
ing. Since he has 
studied extensively in 
the field of Agricul- 
ture and Agricultu- 
ral Economies, Dr. 
Hubert was able to 
advise the Negroes 
in the community 
about the best meth- 
ods of distributing 
and rotating crops in 
order to get the most 
profitable returns. 
This was to be a 
project in communi- 
ty education. It has aptly been called 
an “experiment in Negro happiness.” 
The focal point of this community is 
the Log Cabin Community Center at 
Mayfield, Georgia. This center was 
built in 1932 on the old Hubert home- 
stead, and was dedicated to Zach and’ 
Camilla Hubert, the most famous Ne- 
groes of Hancock County. 

A health center, a teachers’ cottage, 
a community cooperative store and 
recreation grounds with a swimming 
pool, have also been established there. 

At Georgia State College, Dr. Hu- 
bert has made great strides in train- 
ing the Negro youth of Georgia to 
know and be able to develop the natu- 
ral resources of the State. He has 
not only made progress in this direec- 
tion, but by setting the worthy exam- 
ple of the Log Cabin Community, as 
it is ealled, he has actually demon- 
strated to the 1,200,000 Negroes in 
Georgia that rural life can be made 
attractive, satisfying and also profit- 
able. 

Georgia is mainly a rural state. 
Its education consists mainly of in- 
dustrial and agricultural training, 
and the majority of its teachers are 
In order to serve 
these rural teachers more effectively 
and to make a more practical and 
tangible demonstra- 
tion of the methods 
and practices taught, 
Georgia State Col- 
lege, a few years ago, 
moved the setting of 
its second summer 
session to the Log 
Cabin Community 
Center which fur- 
nishes the most ideal 
background that 
could be found for 
an extended branch 
of this agricultural 


and industrial college. The Log Cabin 
Center is a unique symbol of what 
can be done to solve rural problems 
and make this life more attractive and 
satisfying. Not only was the selection 
of the Log Cabin Center logical from 
this viewpoint, but also since the lo- 
cation was more nearly a central one, 
it was more easily accessible to a 
greater number of rural teachers. If 
is also an asset to bring the influence 
of the College to this 
typical rural commu- 
nity. 

Under these condi- 
tions, it is possible to 
relate the summer 
school work to condi- 
tions as presented in 
this rural commu- 
nity. Numerous field 
trips are made to 
farms within the Log 
Cabin Community— 
an exceptionally fine 
opportunity for rural 
teachers to observe 
rural life in its most desirable form, 
and to acquaint themselves with the 
methods by which it was accomplished 
in that particular community. The 
summer school students are fortunate 
in having local authorities present to 
give expert advice on the problems of 
home beautification, a year-round gar- 
den, maintaining a pure water supply, 
the proper feeding of poultry and 
livestock and means of wholesome 
recreation in rural communities. 

A demonstration school was organ- 
ized, utilizing rural children and rural 
resources with all the attendant prob- 
lems of a typical rural setup. The 
student teachers there thus had the 
opportunity to see in operation the 
theory and techniques which were 
taught. These summer sessions of the 
Georgia State College held at the Log 
Cabin Center have continued to im- 
prove from year to year, not only 
from the standpoint of organization 
and student activity, but also with 
regard to community cooperation. 
Those who have visited and attended 
these summer sessions praise them 
greatly and, as a whole, express the 
opinion that it is highly desirable 
that they be continued; for if the in- 
fluence of this ideal Negro rural com- 
munity in Haneock County could be 
spread throughout 
the state, Georgia 
would be the ideal 
state for Negroes. 
The Negroes of the 
entire country would 
thus learn how they 
may cease to lead the 
uncertain life in the 
cities and industrial 
centers. I can think 
of no finer goal to- 
wards which Negroes 
might work. 
MarrHa A. WRIGHT 
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man from knowing what the race has 
thought and felt and attempted and 
accomplished. 

These exploiters are suave fellows. 
They know how to push matters with 
high-powered publicity; and, being 
white men, they have influence with 
school administrators who do not take 
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seriously anything which Negroes say 
or do. They are able therefore to 
have these worthless books adopted 
and purchased by boards of educa- 
tion. In this way they prevent the 
story of the Negro from being told. 
For years to come it will be necessary 
for thinking Negroes to serve as vigi- 
lant committees to see to it that such 
a state of affairs shall not come to 
pass. If not, the race will continue 
to suffer from misrepresentation. 


The race is fortunate in having 
competent historians who have spent 
time and money in preparing them- 
selves for research and publication in 
this field. Among the most outstand- 
ing are Dr. A. A. Taylor, Dr. L. P. 
Jackson, Dr. W. Sherman Savage, 
Dr. Horace Mann Bond, Dr. L. D. 
Turner, Professor Lorenzo J. Greene, 
and Dr. Charles H. Wesley. Works 
which they have produced, however, 
are hardly known by the Negroes of 
this country. Yet the schools are now 
being given these versions of the ex- 
ploiters who can hire Negroes to sell 
their intellectual souls for a mess of 
pottage. Will the Negroes permit 


this to pass without protest? Now is 
the time to speak out before it is too 
If the exploiters once realize 
(Continued on page 77) 


late. 
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HE Freedmen’s Bureau was es- 
tablished in the South before 
the close of the Civil War. It 


was a necessary organization, for 
many of the Negroes were in dire 
need. Unfortunately some of its 
agents were men of low ealibre and 
brought discredit upon the Bureau 
by their crooked work in teaching the 
Negroes to hate the Southern whites 
and lying to them about how they 
were to be rewarded with forty acres 
and a mule. To the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau the South objected mainly be- 
cause of the political activity of some 
of these agents. To the schools found- 
ed by missionary endeavors it object- 
ed on the ground of social equality. 
T'o both of their objections the pro- 
visional governments of 1865 replied 
with the black codes. These codes 
were most harsh in Mississippi, South 
Carolina, and Louisiana. 

The laws making distinetion of race 
are the ones usually called the black 
codes or black laws. The souree of 
these laws is found in the ante-bel- 
lum laws for free Negroes, the Roman 
law on freedmen, and to some extent 
in the regulation for the blacks made 
by the U. S. Army and Treasury offi- 
cials from 1862-1865, and even in 
the Freedmen’s Bureau rules. The 
Southern States held that in these 
codes there was vo limitation of 
rights at all, that it was an extension 
of rights. The legislatures that 
passed these laws were composed 
mainly of men with little experience, 
non-slaveholders, who had been 
Unionists or lukewarm Confederates. 
This fact will account for much of 
the crudeness of the early legislation. 
The laws in most cases were never 
enforeed. The Freedmen’s Bureau 
suspended them until 1868 when the 
Reconstruction government repealed 
them. Since the downfall of the Re- 
construction regime the essential 
parts of this legislation have been 
reenacted in the Southern States, 
measures for separation of schools, 
separate public conveyances, and pro- 
visions against intermarriage. The la- 
bor contracts and vagrancy laws are 
about the same, applying in theory, 
however, to both races. 

The Southern States give as the 
reason for passing such laws that the 
Negro was child-like and needed to 
be assisted in getting into his place 
in the social order of the south. In 
practically every state the Legislature 
provided for an apprentice system; 
for the enforcement of contracts; for 
the regulation of hours of labor, and 
of wages and treatment; and for pen- 
alties against vagrancy. 

The sudden emancipation of the 
slave population and the too gener- 
ous course of the government in fur- 
nishing them with the means of sub- 
sistence during their idleness not 
only deranged the labor system of 
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the South, but also demoralized the 
Colored laborers to such a degree that 
to the planters of the states, in 1865 
the outlook was disheartening. The 
freedman had been made to believe 
that liberty meant license, that as he 
had been freed from slavery by a 
powerful government he would also 
be clothed and fed by it whether he 
chose to labor or not. He was told by 
some of the Freedmen’s Bureau 
agents that he ought not to work for 
his former master for any promise 
of compensation, that his freedom 
was not secure as long as he stayed 
on the old plantation and that the 
government in due time expected to 
confiscate the land of the late mas- 
ters and divide it up among the 
slaves. As a result the freedman left 
the plantation and moved to the town 
or military camps, refusing to make 
or fulfili contracts. The amount of 
robbing and larceny reported at this 
time was alarming. 

Practically all the states made at- 
tempts at defining who should be clas- 
sified as Negroes. Usually those with 
as little as one-eighth Negro blood 
were considered belonging to the Ne- 
gro race. Mississippi was the first 
of these states in the Lower South to 
pass Jimerow, apprentice and va- 
grancy laws. No Negro, freedman 
nor mulatto could ride on any first 
class passenger car set aside for white 
people. Any person convicted of so 
doing was to pay a fine of not less 
than fifty dollars. Negroes and mu- 
lattoes were permitted, however, to 
travel with their mistresses in eapac- 
ity of maids. 

It was made the duty of all civil 
officers to report to the probate court 
in January and July all free Ne- 
groes, freedmen and mulattoes un- 
der eighteen whose parents did not 
have the means of supporting them. 
These minors were to be apprenticed, 
and their former owners were to have 
the preference. The master had to 
feed, clothe, and treat the minor hu- 
manely. If under fifteen he must be 
taught to read and write. To assure 
compliance with this provision a bond 
was paid to the state. The master 
had power to inflict such power and 
corporal punishment as he would on 
his child or ward at common law. 
If the minor escaped, the master could 
pursue him and bring him to court. 
If good reasons for escape were given 
the fugitive was let go, if not he was 
turned over to the master for pun- 
ishment. Should one refuse to go 
back to the master he was put in 
prison. Any person encouraging mi- 
nors to leave were subject to punish- 
ment. 

In Mississippi vagrants were de- 
clared to be those who had no visible 
means of support. Vagrants were 
fined not exeeeding one hundred dol- 
lars and imprisoned not more than 


ten days. The Negroes were given 
till the second Monday of January, 
1866, to find lawful employment. If 
after that time they had no lawful 
employment they were declared va- 
grants. If whites were caught living 
or socializing with them, they were 
fined: the whites two hundred dollars 
and not exceeding six months in pris- 
on; the Negroes fifty dollars and not 
exceeding ten days in prison. The two 
races could not lawfully assemble to- 
gether. It was to be the duty of all 
justices of peace, mayors and alder- 
men of incorporated towns and cities 
of the counties to try all questions of 
vagrancy and on conviction punish the 
guilty party. Officers who neglected 
said duties were to be fined not ex- 
ceeding one hundred dollars. A poll 
tax on each freedman, free Negro, or 
mulatto between the ages of 18 to 
60 was required. This tax was not 
to exceed one dollar and was to be 
paid annually. The money from this 
source was supposed to create the 
Freedmen’s Pauper Fund. Those who 
refused to pay the poll tax were to 
be arrested and hired out to one who 
would pay it for them. The former 
employee or master had the prefer- 
ence of paying it. 

Freedmen could neither rent any 
land nor tenements except in corpo- 
rated towns. Prohibiting the freed- 
man from renting land outside of 
towns and cities was clearly unwise. 
Moreover, the movement of Negroes 
to the towns and cities was one of the 
special complaints of the whites at 
this time; and yet, strangely enough, 
this legislation, instead of encourag- 
ing the freedman to rent land in the 
country, tended to drive them to the 
towns where they must suffer from 
idleness, vice and disease. 

Intermarriage between the races 
was strictly forbidden. Those caught 
were guilty of felony and were to 
be sentenced to life in the penitenti- 
ary. The first instance of intermar- 
riage between the races in Mississippi, 
occurred at Jackson in June, 1866. It 
was the case of a Negro man and 
white woman. They were tried in the 
cireuit court, found guilty and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment in the coun- 
ty jail for six months, and to pay a 
fine of five hundred dollars each. The 
military officers looked with much in- 
terest while the judge commented up- 
on the depravity of the woman but 
they did not interfere. 

The freedman could be a witness 
provided he could stand the test, and 
rules of the common law as to his 
competency. This, however, was a dif- 
ficult test as administered by courts. 

By the second Monday in January, 
1866, every Negro had to have a law- 
ful home and something to show for 
it. All labor for more than one month 
had to be done by contracts. If one 
quit before the contract expired his 
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or her wages were forfeited up to 
the time of quitting. Any person 
could arrest a Negro who quit work, 
take him back to the employers and 
receive a reward of five dollars from 
the master. This five dollars was to 
come from the wages of the Negro. 
In addition to the five dollars, the 
Negro was required to pay the per- 
son capturing him ten cents for every 
mile he had been brought. It was 
made unlawful for anyone to sell to 
a Negro who had quit work, food or 
raiment. No one could legally hire 
him. The fine for this offense was at 
least twenty-five dollars. No Negro 
not in the U. S. military service could 
carry any kind of ammunition unless 
given license by the police board of 
his county. Anyone informing the 
police of ammunition, pistols, ete., 
owned by the Negroes was given the 
same reward. Ministers had to have 
license to preach. Negroes were for- 
bidden to make seditious speeches, 
and insulting gestures. 

These various acts were printed in 
entirety in many newspapers and se- 
verely commented upon by editors. 
It was said that their enforcement 
would mean a reestablishment of slav- 
ery in another form. The reenact- 
ment of the old slave codes, they said, 
was a return of slavery, pure and 
simple. The vagrancy act applied 
only to Negroes. Only the Negro was 
required to have a home within a 
certain time. It deprived him of the 
ancient right of trial by jury. Of- 
fenses that had no relation to idle- 
ness as the non-payment of taxes, for 
example, were construed as vagrancy 
and so punished. 

The unpopularity of this legisla- 
tion was not confined to the North. 
The sentiment was by no means unan- 
imous in favor of it in Mississippi. 
The Clarion, the most influential jour- 
nal in the state, regarded the action 
of the legislature as unfortunate and 
expressed the hope that the legisla- 
ture possessed patriotism and wisdom 
enough to correct the mistake. The 
Vicksburg Herald said the legisla- 
ture had failed to do its duty, and 
the convention should be reassembled. 
Petitions with this end in view came 
to the president of the convention 
from many parts of the states. The 
Columbus Sentinel characterized 
those responsible for these measures 
as “a shallow-headed majority more 
anxious to make capital at home than 
to propitiate the power at Washing- 
ton.” 

In South Carolina the black codes 
were wholly a master and servant reg- 
ulation of Negro relationship bor- 
rowed from the slavery laws which 
had lost foree at Appomatox. Ver- 
bally the Negro had contractual, 
property rights and personal protec- 
tion. But in fact those rights were 
subjected and controlled exclusively 
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by white men. “The situation,” says 


Louis F. Post, “is comparable to the 
subduing of the Saxons by the Nor- 
man conquerors.” The South Caro- 
lina black code was a slave code and 
was intended it seems to be so. The 
terms master and servant were still 
used. In all cases arising between 
master and freedman or freedman 
and freedman, a little group of the 
master class decided the outcome. 


As soon as the South Carolina codes 
were put into the statue book the 
Federal Military officers intervened, 
and the courts were forbidden to ex- 
ercise jurisdiction under them. Gov- 
ernor Orr was constrained to call a 
special session of the legislature, and 
at this meeting the black codes were 
so amended as to abolish the black 
code courts. Civil tribunals were es- 
tablished for trial of all people with- 
out reference to color. This satisfied 
the military authorities. The state 
now controlled its civil officers pend- 
ing the action of Congress. Congress 
soon saw the pro-slavery attitude even 
though the codes had been amended. 
The South Carolina native whites de- 
cided that forced labor was the prop- 
er remedy to restore as much of the 
old regime as possible. The best and 
most intelligent whites were sincere 
in desiring the harmony of both races, 
but they were in minority. In June, 
1865, when the President issued the 
proclamation for establishing the gov- 
ernment in the states they knew of 
the labor troubles which would be 
caused by the emancipation. They re- 
membered also the labor troubles 
eaused by the emancipation of the 
slaves in the West Indies. Perry, the 
provisional governor, opposed suf- 
frage to the freedman on the grounds 
that “the United States is a white 
man’s country” and was intended for 
white men. He did not want an Afri- 
eanization of the South. The picture 
of the West Indies was constantly in 
his mind. The constitution of 1865 
in South Carolina restricted suffrage 
to free white men of 21. No one but 
a voter could hold office. Only free 
white men could be elected to Con- 
gress. The civil rights of Negroes re- 
ceived little attention. 


The South Carolinians tried to 
“Stuff” their codes into the state con- 
stitution. All that could not be in- 
corporated in the state constitution, 
was provided for by special acts of 
the legislature. An inferior court was 
established in each district for trying 
Negro cases but was soon put out of 
existence. To engage in anything oth- 
er than personal service and “servants 
of husbandry” the Negro had to go 
before the district court judge and 
apply for a license which cost about 
one hundred dollars. Before granting 
the license the judge had to determine 
his skill, fitness, and good moral char- 
acter. He must have served an ap- 
prenticeship in such trades. A child 
over two years of age could be ap- 
prenticed to any respectable white or 
colored person. The “master” or 
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guardian was entitled to the minor’s 
services and profits until he was twen- 
ty-one or, in case a female, until she 
was eighteen. Persons of color were 
required to secure permission from 
the district Judge to get or keep fire 
arms. If a Negro committed a misde- 
meanor any white person might ar- 
rest him and take him before a mag- 
istrate to be dealt with. On the farm, 
or in outdoor service the hours of la- 
bor except on Saturdays were from 
sunrise to sunset with a reasonable 
interval for breakfast and dinner. 
For all lost time there was to be a 
deduction of wages. There were cer- 
tain hours to extinguish lights, fires, 
and to retire. Vagrancy and idleness 
were punished by sentences to hard 
labor. No person of color could im- 
migrate into and reside in the state, 
unless within twenty days after his 
arrival he should enter into a bond 
with two freeholders for one thousand 
dollars to assure his good behavior 
and his support. The Negro had no 
redress except for the tender mercy 
of the accuser. 


The legislature of Louisiana passed 
no laws of importance relating to the 
blacks, though by custom they were 
more stringently regulated in Louisi- 
ana than in any other state. It seems 
to have been a custom for the Louisi- 
ana parishes and towns to make such 
regulations. These regulations were 
usually approved by military powers. 
The codes passed by St. Landry Par- 
ish is typical. Negroes had to have 
permits to pass within the Parish and 
to be out after ten P. M. They could 
not rent houses and had to be in the 
employ of some white man. A Negro 
could hire his own service from his 
master, but it had to be done in writ- 
ing and no longer than seven days at 
a time. No congregation nor public 
meeting was to be held after sunset. 
No Negro could sell or exchange mer- 
chandise. Negro preachers had to 
have special permits. Only Negroes 
in military service could carry arms. 
As in other states, it was the duty of 
all citizens to act as police. The mili- 
tary method of punishing Negroes 
was used by confining the body in a 
barrel placed over his or her shoul- 
der for not longer than twelve hours. 

On account of the roving tendency 
of some newly emancipated Negroes 
in North Carolina as elsewhere the pa- 
pers of the state in almost every issue 
had accounts of violence and crime 
committed by them. Freedom in the 
minds of such freedmen meant not 
only freedom from slavery but free- 
dom from work. The freedman of 
North Carolina during slavery had 
gotten along nicely, but his social and 
economic condition was one that might 
well excite pity. Refusal to work re- 
sulted naturally in the lack of the 
necessities of life. Sickness and des- 
titution were general in the towns 
where Negroes were congregating in 
large numbers. The conditions in 
Wilmington and New Bern were de- 
plorable. This necessitated the pas- 


sage of special legislation. The black 
codes of North Carolina and other 
states contained many of the provi- 
sions of Mississippi, South Carolina, 
and Louisiana, but in a very much 
modified form. In North Carolina, 
the “master” or “mistress” had to 
provide for the apprentice, diet, 
clothes, lodging, and “accommoda- 
tions, fit and necessary.” They were 
to teach or cause to be taught to the 
apprentice the elementary rules of 
arithmetic and at the expiration of 
each apprenticeship pay him six dol- 
lars and furnish him with a new suit 
of clothes and a new Bible. If the 
apprentice received not less than 
twelve months’ schooling and left his 
master before reaching eighteen, be- 
fore his apprenticeship* expired, he 
had to make good the loss of his ser- 
vice to his master. 

The all important problem that con- 
fronted the Virginia assembly of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1866, was the proper meth- 
od of legislation in regard to the 
emancipated blacks. The freedmen 
had not yet become satisfdctory work- 
ers under the new conditions. Va- 
grants were to be hired for terms not 
exceeding three months. If a vagrant 
ran away without sufficient cause the 
person hiring him might have his ser- 
vices free for one month in addition 
to the stipulated term of labor and 
might work him with ball and chain. 
If the employers refused to have him 
back the freedman could be used in 
the public works. In case he was not 
needed here he might be confined in 
jail on bread and water. General Ter- 
ry, the military commander in Virgin- 
ia, after ordering that no one make 
an attempt to enforce such a law, 
charged that the law was passed in 
the interest of the landowner, who 
had combined to put down wages; 
and when the Negroes refused to take 
what was offered, wished to compel 
them to work. The prescribed rate 
was five dollars a month and board. 


Mr. Wallace, a Negro who was a 
politician in Florida during the car- 
pet-bag regime, said the following 
concerning the black laws: “It is true 
that some of the laws passed by the 
legislature of 1865 seem to be very 
diabolical and oppressive to the freed- 
man, but when we consider the long 
established institution of slavery, and 
the danger to which the Southern 
whites imagined they might be sub- 
jected only to the reason of these peo- 
ple who had always been subjected 
only to the command of their old 
masters, we are of the opinion that 
any other people under like circum- 
stances would have passed the same 
character of laws relative to the freed- 
men. The law concerning the carry- 
ing of arms was a dead letter. Only 
those having nothing to do but go 
around the plantation for mischief 
were hurt by this law. With respect 
to the contracts some freedmen were 
treated unfair, but the majority of 
whites carried contracts out to the 
letter.” 
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General Gregory of Texas in his 
first cireular order October 12, 1865, 
after emphasizing the freedom of the 
blacks and making clear that the Bu- 
reau was authorized not only to act 
for them and to adjudicate all cases 
in which they were concerned if the 
civil courts had failed them, but also- 
to give them substantial protection, 
urged upon the freedmen the neces- 
sity for their going to work under 
contracts carefully drawn up, ap- 
proved and registered by the Bureau. 
There was considerable complaint on 
the part of the blacks that they were 
not promptly paid for the season 
past. The delay was sometimes due 
to searcity of specie, sometimes to the 
disputes over alleged violations of 
contracts by Negroes and sometimes 
to the employer’s dishonest endeavor 
to take advantage of the freedman’s 
ignorance. Frequently the contracts 
made in the early summer had pro- 
vided that the Negroes work for 
board, clothing, and medical atten- 
tion. These types of contracts were 
prolifie sources of trouble. 

As had been suggested, the codes in 
the other Southern States, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Alabama, and Georgia, 
were moderated forms of the ones 
given above. It is regrettable that 
military reconstruction took place in 
the South, but it is equally thankful 
that the black codes of that section 
were not given a chance for full de- 
velopment. Everyone will admit that 
a large per cent of the Negroes in the 
South needed some sort of guidance, 
but it is impossible to make a large 
number of people, especially those of 
Negro ancestry, see that the rigid 
black codes were this necessary guid- 
ance. Some, including a few Negroes, 
are of the opinion that the codes 
would have become a dead letter soon, 
as was the case with the codes for 
regulating the lives of the freedmen. 
But the future cannot always be 
judged with any degree of accuracy. 
The failure of the black codes was 
without doubt a blessing to the Ne- 
gro race. 

J. F. Merepiru. 


Negro History Week 
(Continued from“page 75) 

that they can do the ignoble thing 

they will not want to loose their hold 

when others protest. 

The hope for success in promoting 
the whole truth is that all of the 
school administrators in charge of 
Negro schools are not easily misled. 
They may not know much about the 
Negro race, but they cannot be kept 
in the dark any longer than they 
have the opportunity to learn the 
whole truth. With such open-minded 
persons our teachers and principals 
should treat continuously to keep 
before them what is going on. Men 
of such high character may be de- 
pended upon to take the right stand 
in such an important matter. Here 
again, however, the Negro must state 
his own case. 
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OPE is a great heritage of the 
H Negro. No people ever passed 

through a more terrible or- 
deal than that of American slavery, 
and yet, despite the trials of that re- 
gime the Negro slave never lost hope. 
There were those Negroes who gave 
little thought to serious matters and 
led, so to speak, a blind life; but in 
every community of a considerable 
number of slaves stood out some seer 
or mother of vision, of great sympathy 
and love, who gave reason for believ- 
ing that the ordeal of slavery was not 
a finality, that it was a transition stage 
to a new order which was inevitable. 
These leaders of foresight did not al- 
ways expect to see the dawn of the 
new day themselyes. They were sat- 
isfied to believe that others would 
come into the enjoyment of the bless- 
ing of freedom. 

These people were religious. They 
believed in God. And strange to say, 
they believed in the same God in 
which the slaveholder believed. While 
the slaveholder rejoiced that God had 
blessed him with increase in his slave 
property, and therefore should be 
praised forevermore, the Negroes re- 
joiced over the manifestation of signs 
indicating the gradual dying of the 
institution of slavery and the hope 
for a sudden destruction of the sys- 
tem. To himself the Negro often 
spoke of the cruel slaveholder as just 
the antithesis of the Christian, and 
diplomatically he learned to sing, 
“Everybody talking heaven 
ain’t goin’ there.” His faith in God 
was unshaken, although his lot was 
so hard that he might have been vis- 
ited by Job’s comforter who sug- 
gested that he should curse God and 
die. 

That the Negro did not permit his 
mind to take such a turn was due to 
his long-suffering—his ability to en- 
dure the torture of those days of 
dreadful affliction. That those unlet- 
tered people with no knowledge of 
history except tradition running back 
a few generations should have had 
such vision and clear understanding 
of social evolution is one of the won- 
ders of the ages. History does not 
show any such parallel in the annals 
of any other race. The Negro’s faith 
in God, moreover, was not a sole re- 
liance upon his Creator to do every- 
thing for him. Along with his faith 
went work. The Negro was always 
struggling to help the better day to 
dawn. He worked at night and on 
holidays after doing his share in the 
treadmill of slavery, and thus earned 
money which he saved to buy himself 
and his family. Many an unfortunate 
after toiling thus during almost his 
entire span of life did not remain on 
this earth very long to enjoy that 
long-sought freedom, but he had 
thereby established a free family. In 
short, he had set the noble example 
of sacrificing for others. 


The Heritage 


Those whose privilege it was to live 
long in freedom before the emancipa- 
tion did not stop with the mere 
achievement of making themselves 
free, they purchased property and 
secured homes that they might live 
under their own vine and fig tree as 
persons who had thereby formed a 
permanent attachment to the commu- 
nity. So much of the animosity ex- 
pressed against the free Negroes be- 
fore the Civil War was not due to 
the fact that they were so shiftless as 
biased writers often said, but that 
free Negroes who thereby established 
themselves independently in a com- 
munity were walking evidence against 
slavery. The main argument given 
in support of slavery was that a Ne- 
gro could not do such a thing. To 
get the free Negroes out of the coun- 
try by colonizing them in Africa, 
then, was a great concern of certain 
members of the other race. Natural- 
ly they said that the Negroes were 
undesirables in order to have some 
excuse for the proposed deportation 

Most assuredly we do not mean to 
say that every free Negro had a laud- 
able ambition and that every one of 
this class was industrious, but the 
number thus inclined to use every op- 
portunity for good was far greater 
than those who had no serious aspira- 
tions. In those days, travelers pass- 
ing through Northern cities where 
free Negroes were kept out of em- 
ployment because of the competition 
with the Scotch-Irishmen and Ger- 
mans immigrating into this country, 
referred invariably to the large num- 
ber of Negroes loafing on the streets. 
The situation at that time was very 
much alike that of today because of 
Negroes’ being kept out of employ- 
ment by the trades unions. These 
biased statements are most emphati- 
cally refuted by the attitude of the 
South toward the deportation of the 
free Negroes to Africa. In the South 
where it was contrary to custom for 
an aristocratic white man to work, 
the free Negroes were so much in de- 
mand as mechanics and artisans and 
at other labor that Southern legisla- 
tures voted down all measures which 
provided that the free Negroes should 
be deported to Africa. 

Not only were free Negroes suffi- 
ciently industrious to secure their 
freedom and acquire homes but also 
to provide for themselves their own 
soical institutions. Negroes gave of 
their earnings to maintain private 
schools before there were any public 
schools even for the whites; and they 
built churches in which they might 
exercise full freedom in the worship 
of God as they understood Him. The 
schools and churches were often 
burned down, especially when they 
showed too much evidence of serving 
as agencies for the whole truth. Yet 
when these structures crumbled to 
ashes these ante bellum Negroes re- 


of the Negro 


built them and proceeded on their 
way toward a more enlightened day. 

Probably the greatest of all the 
contributions of the ante bellum Ne- 
gro was the development of homely 
virtues. There were owners who 
mated slaves and produced them as 
we do cattle today; but, thanks to 
others more enlightened, some Ne- 
groes learned to emphasize morality. 
Where brought under proper in- 
fluences their unions were regarded 
as sacred, and children were taught to 
safeguard virtue. Girls were some- 
times purchased to serve as concu- 
bines and had to yield to their lust- 
ful owners, but there were those who 
died rather than live that way. In 
fact, history does not show an exam- 
ple of a people exposed to so many 
temptations and forced toward such 
a low level of morality, and yet with 
such high moral standards as were 
found among the old-time Negroes. 

These traditions were brought over 
into freedom and more generally em- 
phasized. In those days, a girl who 
lost her honor, and the man who be- 
trayed her had no standing in the 
community. Men who frequented 
saloons were avoided. If a man came 
to a party with the smell of whiskey 
on his breath everybody among the 
best people of the community 
shunned him. Now a man going to 
a party without a flask on his hip is 
put out as an undesirable unwilling 
to make his proper contribution to 
the joys of the evening. 

The desire of the Negroes to estab- 
lish homes became more apparent af- 
ter the general emancipation. They 
left the plantations where they had 
been held as slaves to strike out anew 
for themselves in order that they 
might live under their own vine and 
fig tree. True enough, many of them 
suffered from poverty and disease be- 
cause of being thus dislocated in the 
war-ridden section, and died in large 
numbers. Narrow-minded and biased 
historians have seized upon this fact 
as an argument of the vagrancy of 
the Negro. They insist that the Ne- 
groes should have remained on the 
plantations of their former masters. 
Any sensible man who had been thus 
enslaved would have instinctively left 
the place where he had been so hu- 
miliated in order to be as far away 
as possible from that place. Certain- 
ly a prisoner could not be expected 
to remain in prison on the expiration 
of his term in order that he might 
be assured of a place to stay and 
something to eat. The historian, 
therefore, who fails to appreciate 
this home-acquiring instinct and 
struggle for personal independence is 
blinded by his prejudices and is not 
prepared to function in the field 
which he has chosen. 

These so-called vagrant Negroes 
settled down to work wherever they 
could find it, saved their money, es- 


tablished homes in cities and towns 
and purchased farms by the thou- 
sands. In support of such claims, 
theory is not depended upon here. 
The United States Census shows that 
by 1890, there were 590,666 Negro 
farmers, planters, and overseers; 
757,822 in 1900; and 879,600 in 1910. 
By 1920 we had experienced the so- 
cial and economic upheaval of the 
World War and the 927,553 farmers, 
planters and overseers at that time 
does not tell the complete story. Ne- 
groes had not figured conspicuously 
in industry, but by 1920, as many as 
31.2% of those gainfully employed 
had gone into that field. Certainly, 
persons who did not appreciate social 
advancement and economic security 
eould never have made such progress 
in a section which was passing, so to 
speak, through a dark age and showed 
practically no sign of improvement 
until a generation after the general 
emancipation. 

The Negroes were struggling, too, 
not only for homes of their own, but 
also to improve themselves and raise 
respectable families to dwell in those 
homes. They therefore contributed 
most generously to the establishment 
of schools and churches to provide 
these facilities. And when these had 
been established, the Negroes made 
further sacrifices to keep in these 
schools as large a number as possible 
of the members of their respective 
families. The burden very often fell 
upon the mother—the washerwoman 
who toiled over the tub to send her 
children to the schools and colleges 
opened by the missionary teachers of 
the South; and when they had been 
educated, she sometimes sacrificed 
further to send her husband that he 
might undergo sufficient mental de- 
velopment to qualify as a teacher or 
a minister. The people of this coun- 
try should build a great monument in 
honor of the Negro washerwoman. 
She was one of the greatest figures 
ever to appear in the history of the 
American Negro. 

The Negroes showed vision also in 
the economic sphere. They were 
emancipated and enlightened too late 
to appreciate the opportunities in de- 
veloping the resources of the Great 
West, but locally, they pooled their 
incomes through their own agencies 
and made considerable headway in 
the establishment of small factories, 
insurance companies, and banks. By 
1910, the Negroes had to their credit 
scores of insurance companies and 
banks. The census of 1930 shows 
some of these institutions still intact. 

These same Negroes, moreover, 
were not satisfied with any mediocre 
position in the country. They were 
ambitious to claim all the honors due 
an American citizen. They entered 
politics, and in spite of statements to 
the contrary, played their part as well 
as others of that time. Numbers of 
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them served in local and state offices 
and as members of the state legisla- 
tures. Twenty-three reached the 
Congress of the United States, with 
two of them going on to the upper 
chamber. They rose on the crest of 
the wave from the upheaval of the 
Civil War, it is often said. That 
statement, however, cannot detract 
anything from the credit due them. 
We are passing today through some 
great upheaval. We may be facing 
at the very present time an opportu- 
nity thus to impress ourselves upon 
the American public and win equal 
honors. One Negro recently broke 
the tradition of excluding his race 
from polities by securing an election 
to Congress; and at that very time, if 
the Negroes in Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Missouri had had as much 
foresight, vision, and statesmanship 
as the Negroes had during the recon- 
struction, we could have had three or 
four other members elected to Con- 
gress to serve with him in advancing 
democracy. 

These are the things which these 
handicapped people have achieved. 
To you, then, comes the challenge as 
to what you will do in building upon 
the foundation which they have laid. 
These people whose civilization was 
marked by the kerosene lamp, the 
wash tub, the hoe, and the ox-cart 
disappointed the prophets who said 
they would be exterminated; and on 
the contrary they enrolled themselves 
among the great. What will you do 
in the day of the moving picture, the 
radio, and the aeroplane? If we do 
not take hold where they left off and 
advance further in the service of 
truth and justice, we are unworthy 
to claim descent from such a noble 
people. 


C. G. Woopson 


Youthful Negro Wins 
National Fame as 
Designer of Papier- 


Mache Figures 


“Two months ago Harold Richie, 
Negro youth of Terre Haute, In- 
diana, was employed as a worker on 
a WPA recreation project. Today 
he has a five-year contract with a pri- 
vate firm on the basis of the abilities 
he displayed on his job. 

“When the young Negro was certi- 
fied for a job, Indiana officials as- 
signed him to the recreation project 
in Terre Haute. They were not 
aware of his remarkable talent 
when he and other workers on the 
project began constructing papier- 
mache figures and other displays for 
a large parade. The results of Mr. 
Richie’s work were amazing. Aided 
by a brilliant imagination, the deft 
hands of the Negro worker created 
papier-mache figures that thrilled 
thousands of parade spectators. Peo- 
ple along the line of march chuckled 
with glee when they saw the weird 
hobgoblins that weaved and bobbed 
on the parade trucks. They applaud- 
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ed a lifelike elephant and other 
realistic animals that passed before 
them. 

“Mr. Richie’s talent was much in 
demand for other parades sponsored 
by the local recreation division in 
Terre Haute. Then one day a repre- 
sentative of the International Float 
Masters of South Boston, Virginia, 
happened to view one of the parades. 
He recognized unusual talent imme- 
diately and inquired as to the model- 
er responsible for the spectacular fig- 
ures on the parade floats. 

“The result was that Harold Richie, 
the young Negro worker, received a 
five-month contract with the South 
Boston firm. 

“From Terre Haute Mr. Richie 
went to Shamokin, Pennsylvania, 
where he helped to model figures for 
a huge Diamond Jubilee parade in 
that city. He built large prehistoric 
animals, an elephant, and a gigantic 
gorilla which was paraded in a cage. 
Se successful was the Shamokin pa- 
rade that the youth was sent imme- 
diately to Wilson, N. C. There he 
created another outstanding float 
which received praise from expert 
float makers. His creation was an 
animated sail fish, driven by a beau- 
tiful young woman. The giant fish 
fluttered his huge sails and was as 
realistic in papier-mache waves as his 
ocean brothers in South Sea waters. 

“Recently Mr. Richie came back to 
Terre Haute for a short visit at the 
home of his mother, Mrs. Mary 
Richie. It was learned that his next 
trip will be to Springfield, R. I., then 
to Huntsville, Ala., where a cotton 
and tobacco festival will be held. 
Then he will journey to Bismark, N. 
D., and later to Tampa, Fla. On 
New Year’s Day his creations were 
viewed by the thousands of visitors 
at the Festival of Roses in Pasadena, 
California. 

“‘Home town folks’ are proud of 
young Harold Richie, the genius in 
papier-mache seulpture. During his 
recent visit one of the Terre Haute 
papers commented editorially : 

“Harold Richie has a natural tal- 
ent which promises to carry him far, 
for while he is using it in building 
the beautiful as well as the grotesque 
in clay and papier-mache for pa- 
rades, he has never lost sight of his 
desire to be a real sculptor, to reflect 
in clay and bronze some piece of 


‘sculpture that will make him a name. 


He is earning and making a success, 
however, in this trade and it offers 
him an opportunity and place to 


carry on his given work’.” 


W.P.A. Rewease, Dec. 26, 1939 


Former Negro La- 
borer Wins $2,500 
Guggenheim 
Scholarship 


“A thirty-year-old former manual 
laborer on a Chieago project of the 
Works Progress Administration has 


just been announced as a recipient of 
one of the fellowship awards of the 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation 
for 1939. The award is $2,500 on 
which to do creative work in writing 
for a year. 

“The winner of this coveted honor 
is Richard Wright, who ran away 
from his native Natchez, Mississippi, 
home at the age of 15, and hitch- 
hiked Northward, working at any job 
that was offered him and reading at 
every opportunity. 

“Exactly one year ago, Mr. Wright 
sprung up on the literary horizon as 
a promising writer when four of his 
stories of Negro life were published 
in the book entitled Uncle Tom’s 
Children. Earlier, this collection of 
short stories won the first prize in a 
contest conducted by Story Magazine 
for employees of the Federal Writ- 
ers’ Project. 

“The young author’s talent for 
prose was first noticed three years 
ago when he submitted to the local 
officials in Chicago samples of his 
work. The excellence of these pieces 
led to his transfer from a manual 
labor job to the Federal . Writers’ 
project. Mr. Wright came to New 
York shortly afterwards and won a 
place for himself on the Writers’ 
Project here. 

“Before the government gave him 
his first regular employment, the au- 
thor wandered from city to city in 
search of work. He read as often as 
circumstances would permit. In some 
communities where Negroes were not 
allowed to borrow books from the 
public libraries Mr. Wright made 
friends with white men who got books 
for him on their ecards. In other com- 
munities he quietly observed and 
noted the life and types of persons 
by ‘just hanging around.’ 

“In a letter accompanying the 
manuscript entered in the Story Mag- 
azine contest, Mr. Wright said, ‘Be- 
fore I left home my grandmother de- 
spaired of trying to keep me from 
fighting, lying, stealing and playing 
hookey; my grandmother predicted I 
would end on the gallows; and an 
aunt attempted to bring me under the 
softening influence of religion with- 
out success, but I eventually began 
to read and learn, and achieved refor- 
mation. The job in Chicago gave me 
my first opportunity to think, and to 
put those thoughts on paper’.” 

W.P.A. Retease, March 31, 1939 


Surplus Youth, Lack 
of Good Farms and 
Schools Add to 
Plight of Rural 


Negro 


“A growing surplus of young per- 
sons in rural areas during recent 
years has lessened their chances to ac- 
quire their own property and widen 
their outlook towards independence. 
The Works Progress Administration 
research workers have come to this 
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conclusion in a report issued under 
the title of ‘Rural Youth, Their Sit- 
uations and Prospects.’ 

“The migration of the Negro from 
farms in the South during the 1920- 
30 exodus includes many young peo- 
ple. This movement, however, was 
not sufficient to reduce the proportion 
of the total Negro rural youth below 
the figure for the proportion of the 
total Negro rural population, the re- 
port indicates. Because of this, to- 
gether with inadequate economic op- 
portunities and poorer schooling, it is 
revealed that the situation of the Ne- 
gro youth in rural regions is graver 
than that of his white neighbor. 

“Increase in farm tenancy, the de- 
creased demand for farm laborers 
and the trends toward large-scale and 
absentee land ownership, and mech- 
anization of agriculture have reduced 
a number of good farms available. 
Meanwhile, the number of young 
men desiring their own farms is in 
excess of both land and opportunities 
which would make for security among 
rural youth, it is reported. 

“Need for employment opportuni- 
ties for farm youth is more than that 
of the non-farm group in their re- 
spective areas. Thus the situation is 
found complicated by race, as the 
WPA report shows that Negro youth 
make up more than 50 per cent of all 
farm youth in Arkansas, Mississippi 
and South Carolina. Forty per cent 
of all farm youth are Negroes in 
Georgia and Louisiana. In eight 
other States the percentages indicate 
that the problem of the young Negro 
in rural areas is more likely to be 
localized on farms than in the vil- 
lages. 

“With the lack of available high 
schools for Negroes in rural sections, 
some 900,000 Negroes of high school 
age are not in school. Arkansas and 
Mississippi have enrolled only 4.7 of 
the Negro population in secondary 
schools. Five other States report 
less than 10 per cent high school en- 
rollment. 

“In 15 Southern states, 230 coun- 
ties have a population of 159,000 Ne- 
groes between 15 and 19 years of age, 
but no high school facilities for col- 
ored pupils within their boundaries, 
the report points out. In these same 
15 states there are 195 more coun- 
ties which have no four-year high 
schools for Negroes, though the total 
number of members of the race of 
high school age is nearly 200,000 
persons. 

“Added to little or no high school 
facilities for Negro youth in the rural 
South, is the general problem of poor 
school attendance. In the Southeast 
section of the United States, the 
school attendance of the 16 and 17 
year old farm group was below the 
national average of 52.0 per cent. 
Florida, Tennessee and Mississippi 
are reported as the only exceptions. 
Within these more ‘favorable states,’ 
however, the Negro youth shows up 
again as the disadvantaged group. 

“The WPA research study also re- 
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veals that many whites as . ell as Ne- 
gro youth between the ages of 16 and 
17 are still in the grades. The oppo- 
site of such retarded learning is to be 
found in Minnesota and. Wisconsin 
where most of the youth in this age 
group are in high school. 

“States with a high pereentage of 
surplus youth, including numbers of 
Negroes and Mexicans, are found to 
have a high percentage of illiteracy. 
In the South Atlantie states over 8 
per cent of all rural farm youth be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 24 were il- 
literate, the report continues. 

“‘Areas with the largest propor- 
tion of children have the lowest in- 
come and the poorest schools. Rural 
youths attend school less frequently 
than urban youths, leave school earlier 
and have a higher proportion of re- 
tardation. They are the victims of 
glaring inequalities in education. As 
late as 1930, five out of every 100 
farm youths were unable to read and 
write, yet where facilities are avail- 
able a large proportion of all rural 
youth attends school,’ says Assistant 
Administrator Corrington Gill in a 
summary statement published in the 
report. 

“While the depression has caused 
large numbers of urban youth to 
postpone marriage, it appears to have 
had little effect on marriages among 
rural youth both by color and resi- 
dence. The WPA report shows that 
more Negroes than white youth were 
married in urban, rural farm and 
rural non-farm groups of the popu- 
lation. More Negro young men in 
rural farm than in rural non-farm re- 
gions were married. The reverse is 
true for young women of the race 
with exception of those 24 years of 
age. 

“Turning to the participation of the 
youth in rural community organiza- 
tions, the research study of the WPA 
says: ‘In certain selected rural areas 
of South Carolina, there appeared to 
be a more or less close relationship 
between educational attainment and 
economic status and the types and 
uses of leisure. The disparity was es- 
pecially marked between Negroes and 
whites. Even the chureh does not 
serve all groups equally.’ 

“The National Youth Administra- 
tion, the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
Cooperative Extension services of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Office 
of Education and the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service are conducting construc- 
tive programs for rural youths, it is 
reported. In addition to these gov- 
ernment agencies there are numerous 


and varied non-government organiza- 
tions. But these federal, state and 
private agencies have reached only a 
small proportion of the 7,000,000 
rural out-of-school youth between the 
ages of 16 and 25 because of lack of 
sufficient funds, the WPA _ report 
states.” 
- W.P.A. REuEasE, Feb. 13, 1939 


Things to be Re- 
membered 


February, historically, is a great 
month for the Negroes to honor their 
benefactors. Frederick Douglass, who 
did not know when he was born, se- 
lected the 14th as the day to be cele- 
brated in his honor. Lincoln, the 
emancipator, was borr on the 12th in 
1809. George Washington, who said 
that slavery was an evil and liber- 
ated his own slaves when he died, was 
born on the 22nd in 1732. James G. 
Birney, fearless anti-slavery states- 
man, was born February 4, 1792. 
Charles Lenox Remond, Negro aboli- 
tionist, was born on the first day of 
the month in 1810; Joseph C. Price, 
the orator and educator, on the 10th 
in 1854; and Daniel A. Payne, edu- 
eator and churchman on the 24th in 
1811. 

Certain other friends of the race 
first saw light in February: Henry 
Wilson, the abolitionist, born Febru- 
ary 16, 1812; Angelina E. Grimké, 
South Carolina abolitionist, February 
20, 1805; James Russell Lowell, lib- 
eral poet, February 22, 1819; Henry 


Wadsworth Longfellow, the broad- 
minded writer, February 27, 1807. 

It is of some significance, too, that 
United States Senator B. K. Bruce 
presided over the Senate February 
15, 1879; that Hiram Revels, first Ne- 
gro to serve in the United States Sen- 
ate, took oath of office February 25, 
1870; that the Dominican Republic 
was established February 27, 1844; 
that Phillis Wheatley, Negro poet, 
was invited by George Washington 
to visit him February 28, 1776. 


Books 


Indians of the Americas, by Edwin 
R. Embree (Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin Company), is not only a human- 
ized story of the Indians but a plea 
for tolerance in dealing with all mi- 
nority groups. Here inadvertently 
the story of the Indian becomes that 
of the Negro in contact with modern 
nations. 

In They Did Something About It, 
by Robert M. Bartlett (New York: 
Association Press), are biographical 
sketches of Edward Benes, Mme. 
Chiang Kai-Shek, Thomas Mann, 
Louis D. Brandeis, Charles F. Ketter- 
ing, Jawaharial Nehru, Chevalier 
Jackson, Richard E. Byrd, Mary Me- 
Leod Bethune, and Margaret Sanger. 

The teachers of the New Bell 
School, Washington, D. C., have been 
working for some years on simplified 
biographical sketches of outstanding 
Negroes adapted to the capacity of 
children. The work is being done 


The Book of the Month 


Sufferance is the Badge, by Abram 
Leon Sachar (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf), is a rather difficult book for 
young readers, but those who are 
able to understand parts of it will 
learn a great lesson therefrom. The 
author gives an account of the per- 
secution of the Jews throughout the 
centuries. He tries to show that de- 
mocracy, “the government of the 
people, by the people, and for the 
people,” has been prevented from 
working by the opponents of democ- 
racy who at times have stirred up 
hatred and persecuted the Jews. 

The author does not make himself 
the champion of all persecuted peo- 
ples. He writes mainly about the 
trials and tribulations of his own 
race. What he says, however, may 
be repeated in connection with the 
history of all peoples. The United 
States cannot become a democracy 
because of the persecution of the 
Negro. The British and French do- 
minions have never realized democ- 
racy because they exploit and perse- 
cute the weak peoples of the world. 


These so-called republics or empires 
call themselves democracies, but 
there is no such thing as democracy 
in any of these countries. 

The author did not emphatically 
say so, but he might have added that 
no country can become a democracy 
until it frowns down upon all dis- 
crimination because of race, creed, 
or color. The oppression of one 
race is usually taken as license to 
oppress another race, and the op- 
pression of a race is taken as justifi- 
cation for the oppression of classes 
within a race. This is exactly the 
trouble in Europe today. The na- 
tions of that continent, all of the 
Caucasian race, have conquered and 
now exploit the lands of which the 


‘darker races have been dispossessed. 


Now after getting all this loot in their 
grasp, the one is flying at his neigh- 
bor’s throat to kill and take away 
what the other has. When all this 
stops we may have a democracy. Tol- 
erance means democracy. Intoler- 
ance, history shows, is the source of 
all our ills. 


February, 1940 


under the direction of Mrs. E. P. Der- 
ricotte, the principal of the school; 
and she reports satisfactory progress 
in bringing this task to a successful 
conclusion. 

A much larger work of biographi- 
cal sketches and in more detail for 
general reference will be produced 
soon by the Associated Publishers in 
cooperation with the staff of the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. For several years writ- 
ers have been thus engaged and about 
one thousand sketches have been com- 
pleted. 


Questions on the 
January Issue 


1. What is the usual conception 
held by American whites concern- 
ing the role of the Negro in busi- 
ness? Account for this attitude. 

. List the handicaps that impede 
the Negro in business. 

3. (a) Give some evidence to show 

that the Negro is successful in 
business when he develops some- 
thing new. 
(b) Name some businesses where 
the Negro has succeeded in spite 
of the fact that they were not 
new enterprises. 

4. How did the free Negro figure in 
business before the Civil War? 
List the businesses he partici- 
pated in. Sketch the lives of 
at least two men who were suc- 
cessful in business at that time. 

5. Review the article: “Some As- 
pects of Negro Insurance Com- 
panies.” Keep these facts for 
your Economics class. 

6. Note “The Present Status of the 
Negro in Pharmacy.” ; 

7. Give some examples of successful 
Negro businesses in the South and 
the Middle West. 

8. How do foreigners exploit the Ne- 
gro? 

9. How and why does the foreigner 
succeed in business when the Ne- 
gro sometimes fails? 

10. Sketch the history of the James 
D. Sampson family. 

11. Outline the trend of thought of 
the Negro since the depression. 
12.Can you think of other ways to 
get out of the bread line aside 
from the methods mentioned in 
the article entitled “How to Get 

Out of the Bread Line?” 

13.Is the Negro in business a fail- 
ure? Explain in detail. 

14. Tell some trail blazer stories in 
business to show that a well beat- 
en path is made to the door of 
the person who makes “a better 
mouse trap” no matter what the 
color of his skin. 

15. What connection is there be- 
tween the work of the Negro 
laborer and that of the Negro 
business man? 

16. Do Negro business men organize 
for strength? Do Negro work- 
ing men make themselves felt by 
organization? 
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